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Inside view showing doors closed. As they open inward, no 
snow or ice interferes. Doors swing into jamb against stops. 
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Here’s how you can get that 
new car owner’s business 


First impressions are lasting impressions, therefore, it is thoroughly essential they 
be good impressions. 

One of the first purchases a new car owner makes nowadays is a garage door set. 

Make a good impression, and win his future patronage. Sell him National Garage 
Hardware and you will. 

Here’s our No. 805 Garage Door Set, positively the easiest working garage door set 
made. There is absolutely no binding or friction, a simple push opens the doors, a 
slight pull closes them. And rain or snow can’t enter the garage as it gives an abso- 
lutely weather-proof job. 

Then National Garage Hardware is packed complete with all necessary bolts and 
screws for attaching. 

All these features make a good first impression on the new car owner and naturally 
lead him to choose your store as headquarters for quality automobile accessories. 

Furthermore we supply you direct, which means you buy at a saving and sell at a 
greater profit. 

















National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 


















The Hanger operates on a 
swivel and turns on the ( 
track without sticking or Sectional view of 

binding in any way. Swivel Hanger. 
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Selling Hardware by Exhibiting It 








The Value of the County Fair to the Merchant and His 


Multitude of Opportunities to Gain New Trade in 
All His Many Lines from Both Old and New Friends 


HE fall of each year brings in 
its wake a whole series of ag- 
ricultural fairs, which offer a 

splendid opportunity to the hardware 
dealers of each community for dis- 
playing implements and devices, both 
agricultural and otherwise—for se- 
curing live prospects for their mer- 
chandise—prospects which may de- 
velop into later buyers. 

Is it worth while to exhibit at an 
agricultural fair? This is a ques- 
tion to arise in the minds of the 
hardware men of the smaller com- 
munities every year at fair time. 

Let’s consider this for a moment— 
is it really worth while? It surely 
means no little time and expense in 
preparing an exhibit beforehand, in 
trucking it to the grounds, in setting 
it up and in placing a man in charge 
of it for the four or five days of the 
duration of the fair. Suppose we 
look at it from a standpoint of com- 
parison. There are hundreds of 
business conventions and exhibits 
held at different times of the year, 
from coast to coast in this country of 
ours. Take our hardware conven- 


tions—either for the State or group 





of states. The exhibiting manufac- 
turers do not place their. exhibits, 
sending out experienced salesmen to 
take charge of them and spending 
good money for transportation of 
merchandise to be displayed, merely 
for the purpose of hanging up their 
shingle in Exhibition Hall. They are 








The 
Jobbers’ Number 


Next Week Hardware Age 
will publish its Big Jobbers’ 
Convention Number which 
will contain all the news of 
the Atlantic City Sessions 
and a score of leading ar- 
ticles of special interest to 
the Hardware Trade. 




















there to show their products to the 
visiting retail hardware mechants; 
they hope to secure some orders, and 
they also hope to place their goods 
on sale in the minds of the buyers 
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so that their house will secure future 
orders when their line of goods is 
needed by the merchant. This is good 
business. 

Taking Orders at the Fair 

Isn’t this similar to the individual 
hardware man who takes an exhibit 
of farm implements and utensils to 
the country fair? He hopes to secure 
some orders, but he is not greatly 
disappointed if the farmers who aré 
attracted to his exhibit fail to buy at 
once. If he has succeeded in bring- 
ing his merchandise so forcefully to 
their attention as to cause them to 
remember his store when they need 
his line of goods, he has then suc- 
ceeded as an exhibitor and his efforts 
are well worth while. 

The vriter lives in a town whose 
agricultural society holds an annual 
fair which may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the better class of agri- 
cultural exhibits. It is widely ad- 
vertised, and has the same effect in 
bringing folks together as an “Old 
Home Week.” Charlie hasn’t seen 
Bill since last Fair Week, and it’s a 
great get-together for everyone in 
the locality—several counties wide, 
and such a crowd offers untold possi- 


bilities to the hardware man who 
takes advantage of it. He exhibits 
goods which are in general demand— 
latest models of milk separators, 
grain drills, plows, washing ma- 
chines, feed grinders and the like. 
Even if a farmer already owns a 
separator, for instance, there is al- 
ways the chance that he may enlarge 
his dairy and so need a larger ma- 
chine, or he may have an old style 
which requires more attention in op- 
eration and takes ever so much more 
time in washing the parts. 

Your Customers Are All There 

Perhaps this same farmer prospect 
has been buying the feed for his cows 
from the local feed mill or feed sup- 
ply store; he is then paying some 
considerable fee for somebody’s labor 
in grinding, sacking and handling, as 
well as for the feed itself. If he is 
such a farmer, the hardware man 
can show him an absolute saving and 
an unquestioned convenience in Op, 
erating his own power feed grinder, 
right on his own farm. He is then 
grinding the grain he grew on his 
farm, mixing it for proper feed com- 
binations. He grinds as he needs it, 
and his machine soon pays for itself, 
in time and money saved to the 
owner. Another nice sales point for 
the power grinder is the opportunity 
it offers for taking in custom grind- 
ing for neighbors in slack season. 

A grinder implies the use of a 
gasoline engine. If this is lacking 
and there is no electrical power on 
the farm, the engine should be a 
splendid sales opportunity for the 
hardware man. An engine also im- 
plies that the farmer is wasting good 
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money if he is not sawing up his own 
wood—a small wood-sawing outfit 
will also soon pay for itself in sup- 
plying stove and fireplace wood to 
town customers. 

Isn’t the farmer who carries out 
some of these projects at the sugges- 
tion of the hardware man, and to his 
own material profit, very much lack- 
ing in the milk of human kindness 
if he fails to remember this same 
hardware man when he can turn 
some business his way? The writer 
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The 


big outdoor exhibit 


recalls the sAle of two feed grinders, 
resulting almost entirely on the “say- 
so” of a farmer, who was so pleased 
with the way his outfit worked to 
his advantage that he really took 
pleasure in promoting their sale 
among his neighbors, and was always 
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Radiolite Absolutely Free 

In order to advertise the famous line of Ingersoll Watches 
more fully in Schoharie county, the company has enabled us to 
give, ABSOLUTELY FREE, an Ingersoll Radiolite (night dial), 
like this picture. 
—we have a display of Watches in our store window—some 
Watches in the open and some in boxes. The first one to guess 
the correct number gets the Watch. 
You do not have to buy anything. 
Contest open until October 25. 
this Watch free of charge. 

Put in your guess while to contest blanks are low in num- 
ber. Yours may be the lucky one. You'll be proud of the Watch 
toe. Aside from this model, we have a complete line of Ingersolls 


‘aging Te rie from $2.50 to $11.50. Plain Faces, Night Dials, Solid Nickel Cases, Engine-Turn- 
d 


This is done by means of a very simple contest 


No strings to the contest. 
Contest blanks at the stere. 
Don’t miss your chance to get 





———__ 


Van Voris, - 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Advertising both the fair and your merchandise at the same time 
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glad to speak a good word for this 
device. 


Many Women Attend 


Nor must the women be forgotten 
in a fair exhibit. The old back- 
bending washboard is fast being re- 
placed by the modern washing-ma- 
chine. When available, the gas en- 
gine or electfic-driven type is in a 
class by itself when it comes to up- 
to-the-minute labor-saving devices. 
The farmer’s wife whose weekly 
wash is done by the old washboard 
method is very rare, indeed, if she 
can walk by an exhibit of washing 
machines without stopping to look 
them over. She may not be in a po- 
sition to place an order right then, 
but the idea of how she could do her 
own washing so much more easily, is 
pretty sure to remain in her mind, 
and some day she will walk into this 
hardware store to lay down her 
money for this washing machine. 
She saw it at the fair exhibit and 
had a short demonstration, but the 
idea stuck. 

Every fall lots of composition roof- 
ing is being laid and an exhibit of 
the different styles of finish and 
grade of roofings will catch the eye 
of any farmer whose house, barn or 
sheds need a new covering before 
snow flies. 

Literature on every article ex- 
hibited should be in readiness for 
each prospect. Little novelties for 
the boys and girls make friends with 
the little folks, and what boy of four- 
teen can get very far away from an 
2xhibit of twenty-two rifles, with the 
bright-colored lithographed posters 
ind booklets which help to sell them? 


Advertising Your Exhibit 


To tie up the store with the fair 
»xhibit, we ran two advertisements 
in the local papers—one on the ex- 
hibit itself, with cuts of some of the 
things on display; the other adver- 
tisement featured a watch guessing 
contest in which we gave away a 
popular model of a well-known watch 
to the person guessing the correct 
number of watches in our store win- 
dow display. This we featured un- 
der the caption “Fair Week,” which 
was supplied to us in electro form by 
the Hardware Age Service, and it 
captured quite a bit of attention, 
judging from the results in guesses 
registered and in resulting sales. 

To the small-town merchant liv- 
ing in the vicinity of an agricultural 
fair, drawing its crowds from all the 
surrounding rural districts, it is well 
worth while to plan ahead on a little 
demonstration exhibit for the coming 
year. You'll get a big bonus on your 
time and money invested. 





















The Canning Season and the Hardware Man 


























written and said about con- 

serving early fruits and vege- 
tables, even when they are at their 
highest prices, and in spite of the 
fact that there is the greater vol- 
ume of the home season. ahead 
when this does come, there is a 
good deal of canning and preserv- 
ing done too, but there is all too 
little said about conserving the last 
of nature’s yield, the late fruits and 
vegetables which are the richest in 
flavor and least in price. 

There is opportunity right now 
for the hardware dealer to exploit 
the canning and preserving outfit 
for the late crop, and reap a good 
profit, to say nothing of selling sev- 
eral lines which would otherwise 
lie idle until next spring. 

The illustration gives an excel- 
lent idea of the lines which will sell 
now. There could be nothing bet- 
ter than a demonstration in the 
Store, but failing that, the two 
of conservation 


[write is always a great deal 


great principles 





Women Are Preserving the Fruits of the Summer and 


the Hardware Merchant Should Be Selling the Cans 


will work wonders, if they are 
shown in the window to issue their 
silent message of readiness and 
efficiency. Canning or preserving, 
and dehydrating or drying. 


Cold or Steam Pack 


There are still corn, tomatoes, 
carrots, peas, beans, both string 
and lima, cauliflower, lentils, beets, 
etc., which may be conserved by 
cold or steam pack method and in a 
profitbale range of large or small 
jars, according to the needs of the 
household. 

The extent to which he wishes 
to go in stocking the outfit is en- 
tirely a personal matter with the 
dealer. He may show the steam 
and the cold pack outfits and also 
the “wash boiler” equipment as 
seems good to him, or he may show 
any one of these alone and be as- 
sured of good business if—and the 
if is of the very first importance— 
he shows it complete. 

The day has long gone when the 
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the 


neighbor- 
hood ‘‘ename!l lined” kettle and gets 


housewife borrows 
out the. family jars with their 
wobbly tops. To-day, even if she 
can only afford the part equipment 
to use in her own boiler or kettle 
she will also demand a list of in- 
dispensable adjuncts, each and all 
of which are to be found in the up- 
to-date hardware store. 

Have the outfit complete to the 
smallest detail if you want to send 
the customer away satisfied and 
sure to return for the next house- 
hold article she wants. 

Show the right variety of knives, 
strainers, graters, vegetable cut- 
ters, bowls in various sizes of 
crockery and enamel, colanders and 
sieves. Have a good assortment of 
measures and scales. Spoons and 
skimmers are in line too and many 
other items. 

The Most Important Small Note 
items 


In each of these small 


(Continued on page 89} 












Taking a Last Shot at Hunting Business 


swing. The first flush is over 

and we are getting down to the 
steady business that marks the open 
game season. There are still several 
weeks of good gun and ammunition 
business ahead for the dealer who goes 
after it intelligently. 

Now is the time to call the boys to- 
gether and talk straight from the 
shoulder. Tell them that one of the 
main reasons for the gun rack is the 
bunch of customers it brings into the 
store. Tell them they must sell guns 
and all the things that go with them. 
It’s a snap to sell a gun to a fellow 
who wants one. Any dub can do that, 
but it takes double barreled salesman- 
ship to turn out ten dollars worth of 


[os hunting season is now in full 


extras with the gun. When a hunting 
fan has his trip all planned a gun sale 
is an easy bet, but it’s the real gun 
salesman who works in a kicking pad, 
a hunting coat and a shell box. 

It is a simple job to sell four boxes 
of shells to the man who knows he 
wants them and is in a hurry, but the 
salesman shows headwork when he 
grabs a duck call and gives a few sam- 
ple quacks while waiting for change. 

With a long hunting trip in sight 
even a novice can sell a gun and knife, 
but the salesman who makes a profit 
for his boss is the one who finds out 
the exact nature of the trip while the 
easy sales are on, and then uses that 
knowledge to boost business when the 
customer begins to slow down. 


A Sample of Cash Conversation 


The star salesman in a Montana store 
runs a profitable conversation along 
this line, when he goes after his hunter 
customer: “Buying this gun for an- 
other trip up the GaHatin Canyon, I 
suppose? I thought so. Bill Henry 
carried a gun I sold him when he went 
up there last year. He bagged three 
black-tail deer and a grizzly, and when 
he got back he told me he never struck 
such trout fishing in his life—said he 
used to hunt mornings and fish even- 
ings. I suppose you’ll take a fling at 
those trout yourself while you’re 
there.” 

That little bit of conversation utilized 
while wrapping up the shells sold a 

dollar silk line, four thirty- 










































four cent leaders and about 
two dollars’ worth of flies. 

The salesman who made 
that sale owns his own 
store now, and says that 
business is good. He told 
me when I saw him a little 
over a year ago that he 
put the x-ray on every 
item he sold. I knew what 
he meant, nevertheless I 
asked for the answer. This 
is what he said: “There is 
real demand for something 
else buried in every sale 
we make. If we look long 
enough and hard enough 
we'll see it.” 

Most salesmen have 
good eyes for small sales, 
but lack vision when the 
big sales show up. Almost 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Excellent Fall Windows 


On Si age ij r of 
J. A. Mahoney, Deming, N. M., and 
the Jordan Hardware Go., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Above—E. L. Dur- 
kee & Co., Gloversville, N. Y., deco- 
rated by J. E. Porter; at right— 
Weller Co., Scottsbluff, Neb., and 
below, Pettee’s, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
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Selling Cookers Without “Roasting” Stoves 











Making One of Your Summer Specialties 
Line by Using Practical Housewife 


7 HY and how can the hardware 
dealer sell fireless cookers, 
you ask? 

The “Why” is very simple, because 
he can and does make money thereby. 

The “How” is not so simple, but it 
is well worth while because in all 
of the household equipment there is 
none that makes a more firm and 
lasting friend of the housewife than 
the fireless cooker. It proves to be 
a time saver, a money saver, a space 
saver and an all-around convenience. 

The first step for the dealer who 
intends to sell fireless stoves is to be 
“sold” himself through a thorough 
knowledge of the cooker. 

No one ever came into a hardware 
or any other store and raved about 
the beauty of a fireless stove. No one 
ever thought a fireless cooker the last 
thing needed to make the Love Nest 
beautiful, but, then, no one ever 
raved about the beauty of a coal 
yard. 

Fireless cookers sell for what they 
accomplish, which is something quite 
distinct from any other appliance for 
the preparation of food. They are 
independent of accessories, and yet 
fit in with the most complete equip- 
ment. The fireless stove has a logi- 
cal place in the most remote and 
crudely fitted shack; it has a logi- 


cal place in the most effete city 
flat, because. it accomplishes the re- 
sult of perfectly cooked food without 
work or even supervision. 

The housewife can leave it for a 
whole day and be sure that the meal 
will be done and not burned. 


Perhaps the Strongest Selling Point 


This is, after all, perhaps,- the 
strongest talking point in introduc- 
ing a fireless cooker to a skeptical 
and possible customer. She knows 
that there are many and most excel- 
lent ways of cooking. Perhaps she 
has bought one or more of them 
from you. You don’t want to knock 
any of them, and besides, she knows 
that they are all good, therefore do 
not try to gain her attention in the 
beginning by telling of the flavor of 
the dishes prepared, or of the econ- 
omy of fuel or food values. Start 
right in by telling the unique attri- 
bute of the fireless cooker. Tell her 
that after she has prepared the food 
and the cooker, she can forget both 
for a day and take out a delicious 
meal whenever she wants to. 

The next thing advisable is to im- 
press upon the customer the sim- 
plicity of preparation and the prin- 
ciple upon which the cooker is built 
to work. 
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an All Year Round 
Talking Points 


Never have a cooker closed for ex- 
hibition. 

Show the heating medium and ex- 
plain that the heat contained therein 
is bottled up and passes into the food 
because it cannot get out, and also 
that the process is therefore thor- 
ough but cannot be too violent. 

The fireless cooker should always 
and constantly be represented as a 
simple, practical, fool-proof device 
for cooking the family meals; not as 
something wonderful. 


It Is Well to Know These Items 


As we have said, the fireless cooker 
sells for what it does, and so it is 
plain common sense for the dealer to 
know what this means. For exam- 
ple, suppose a woman is considering 
the purchase of a fireless stove, the 
plain statement of plain facts in her 
own daily experience will do a great 
deal to convince her. Tell her she 
can roast beef, chicken, lamb or any 
other meat; cook potatoes, cauli- 
flower, beets, anything in the vege- 
table line, and also make that most 
elusive delicacy a baked custard, 
without more than correct prepara- 
tion. Bring home the ordinary prac- 
tical every-day meal, for that is the 
stronghold of the fireless cooker. 
There is real economy in the use of 
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a fireless cooker both in food, in food 
values, and in fuel. 

Enclosed in the cooker, foodstuffs 
do not shrink through evaporation. 
Their values are conserved, and not 
only is there a greater bulk but there 
is a greater conservation of flavor 
and of nourishment. 

There can be no better talk than 
this, and the dealer may read up on 
the subject and find all sorts of little 
points that he can hand out to the 
prospective customer with telling ef- 
fect. There are books in the libraries 
and many excellent ones published 
by the manufacturers, too. 

As to fuel, it is plain to be seen 
that the very short time required to 
heat the radiators is nothing in com- 
parison to that required for cooking 
in the open stove.. In the fireless 
stove the heat is imprisoned. The 
original heat is made to go on work- 
ing over and over again. 


All the Year for Fireless Cooking 


All this leads naturally to the fact 
that the fireless stove is an all-year 
proposition, just like any other stove 
for cooking, and explains why it is 
best to sell it upon these lines rather 
than to lay special stress upon its 
heatless qualities in hot weather. 
Forget the summer talk about its 
heatless properties until next spring. 
There is no reason why the fireless 
stove should be idle throughout the 
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cold weather. Wherever there are 
meals to be cooked there is the possi- 
bility of selling a fireless stove if you 
sell it as a regular, practical all-the- 
year apparatus for cooking meals. 


The Jobbers’ 


Convention 


THE BIG IMPORTANT 
MEETINGS ARE BEING 
HELD THIS WEEK AT 
ATLANTIC CITY. HARD- 
WARE AGE NEXT WEEK 
WILL HAVE A FULL RE- 
PORT, PROFUSELY IL- 
LUSTRATED, OF EVERY 
SESSION. IT WILL BE A 
JOURNALISTIC ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT NEVER BE- 
FORE EQUALLED. 


Housework to-day is a business, 
and demands efficient appliances for 
its accomplishment. The successful 
dealer does not sell just a washing 
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machine, or an electric iron, he sells 
one item in a wide range of possi- 
bilities; he sells the idea of all of 
them, the desire to all of 
them, for the entire field of house- 
work is covered by modern invention 
and instead of being a complete and 
final proceeding, the sale of each item 
should be the first link in the chain. 
good points. 

The fireless cooker fills a place that 
no other apparatus for cooking does, 
and fills it satisfactorily, but this 
does not detract from the others, 
which each also have their equally 

The fact that the utensils neces- 
sary for cooking the meal are in- 
cluded in the fireless cooker is a very 
strong point, from the standpoint of 
convenience for one thing, because 
the housewife can be sure of finding 
the right ones for a well-balanced 
meal, and from the equally strong 
outlook of labor saving in cleaning 
them and expense in outfitting. Talk 
up the complete outfit of the fireless 
stove, it is a fine selling point. 

Room For All 


possess 


There is room for anything good in 
household equipment. The field is 
wide enough for whatever fills a real 
demand. Sell fireless cookers for 
what they do, and sell all the other 
cooking items also on their own 
merits. There is a demand for each 
and all. 











Here is a sensible display of fireless cookers 


Observe the baking tins placed nect to them 








Peak Points in Retail Advertising 


INCERITY is the soul of success 
S in salesmanship. 

So that we may still have a 
sufficient supply of sincerity we 
might say: 

Tell the truth to-day, to-morrow 
and the next day to everyone to tie 
them tightly to you. 

All of which aims to say: Truth 
is a victorious weapon in advertising 
copy. 

There is no place in the world 
where falsity, exaggeration and mis- 
statement are more out of place than 
in advertising copy. One may in- 
dulge occasionally and “get away 
with it,’”’ but the confirmed user of 
untruthful advertising is making a 
thorny path for himself. 

Now, truth in advertising does not 
mean witness-stand truth. It need 
not be stark-naked cold facts. It 
does mean thorough honesty, state- 
ments that are warranted by the 
facts, but allows for an enthusiasm 
and zeal which every’ merchant 
should have in the things he has for 
sale. 

Some good folks have gone so far 
with this truth-in-advertising idea 
that they have made their copy color- 
less and insipid. That is not neces- 
sary and certainly that is not de- 
sirable. But it is highly essential 
that every statement made should be 
straightforward and able to stand up 
under the searchlight of the most 
critical. 

Comparative prices form a subject 
of much interest to the advertising 
fraternity. I have a friend who is 
an official in the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, and he is 
death on comparative prices. He 
says the merchant who uses them 
lies, not always but often, in his ad- 
vertising appeal. And it cannot be 
denied that comparative prices do not 
invite strict accuracy, but rather they 
let down the bars to overdoing the 
thing. Suppose you are preparing a 
piece of bicycle copy and you are 
making largely a price appeal. The 
wheels are worth $53.75 each and you 
are going to sell them for $44.49. 
That does not seem like a big price 
reduction, so you feel the temptation 
to say: “These wheels could be du- 
plicated nowhere else at the price. 
They are worth $60, and we offer 
them for $44.49.” And you have no 
trouble in searing over your con- 
science because you do not charge 
more for them than they are worth. 


Figures Sometimes Lie 


Those who are arrayed against 


(Editor’s Note.—This is the fourth 
and final article by the Western editor 
on proper advertising methods for re- 


tailers. Each is complete in itself.) 


comparative prices say that no ar- 
ticle is worth more than it will sell 
for, and the man who says a bicycle 
is worth $60 or $55 and sells it for 
$44.49 is a liar, because if it was 
worth the higher price that is what 
he should get for it. 

Probably the department store is 
the greatest offender in this instance, 
as women’s ready-to-wear and many 
lines are of such a nature that price 
comparisons are easily led into false 
lanes. 

I do not agree that comparative 
prices are necessarily dishonest. I 
think that a writer can tell the facts 
about prices, and if he does no one 
has cause for complaint. But to de- 
ceitfully elevate the price just so the 
fall will seem further is wrong. 
Price appeal is a@ig thing, one of the 
greatest of all factors in attracting 
trade, so I see no valid excuse for 
saying to a merchant that he has no 
business to talk comparative prices. 
But he should always talk facts as 
they are, not fancies that may seem 
more attractive. 

Truthful advertising simply means 
facts, and there is no bar against 
dressing up these facts as pleasingly 
and invitingly as the English lan- 
guage allows. 

We know a merchant who for some 
time worked the trick of advertising 
an article worth $1 at 49 cents. But 
he only had a few of the items. The 
dodge got folks into the store, and 
he did a thriving business. But as 
Lincoln told us, “You can’t fool all of 
them all the time,” and after a while 
that merchant could advertise any- 
thing he wished, and the people said 
‘“‘What’s the use; they will all be gone 
when I get there.” If a quantity is 
limited, by means of every possible 
plainness make it apparent that the 
quantity is small. 


The Value of Facts 

The practice of offering seconds at 
a low price and “forgetting” to say 
they are seconds should be censored. 
The public is not blind, and the buyer 
is very apt to discover the small flaw. 
It doesn’t make him feel good about 
it, either. If you have a job lot ora 
slightly damaged special offering, tell 
the facts. 

“Facts are stubborn things and 
hard to dodge.” And they are mighty 
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things. Facts score. They are the 
home-run drives in the language 
league. One cannot use too many 
facts. Facts count. Compare these 
two styles of copy, one of which is 
the essence of exaggeration: 

“Forget your cleaning-day worries 
with one of these wonderful dust- 
less mops. They are extraordinary 
values, specials in every sense of the 
word. They will make your floors 
slick and clean and keep them that 
way. We ought to get almost double 
for these mops. They are worth 
$1.25 but we sell them to-morrow for 
79c. Buy several of them.” 

Nothing very wrong about that 
copy, but it has the appearance of 
bunk, and will not impress as force- 
fully as these simple facts: 

“Yesterday we discovered three 
dozen black floor mops that had be- 
come faded. These had been used in 
window displays and had lain around 
the store for some little time. They 
do not look bright and new, but they 
are just as good as the day the fac- 
tory made them. However, we do not 
wish to offer them as perfect, and 
for that reason we sell them to-mor- 
row for 79c. They are regularly 
priced at $1.25 and you are getting a 
full $1.25 in value when you invest 
79c. in one of these high-grade dust- 
less mops.” 

Such copy is an appeal to one’s rea- 
son. It is convincing because it is 
full of facts. 

One of the most frequently encoun- 
tered causes of weakening good ad- 
vertising is in the failure of sales- 
men to back up the copy. A pros- 
pect reads a lot of impressive facts 
about a stove, and then the salesman 
bases his sales talk on glittering gen- 
eralities, and the prospect becomes 
skeptical of the claims made in the 
advertising because the salesman 
says nothing about those things. 

If the advertising copy sets up cer- 
tain facts and claims, have the sales- 
men impress these same things in his 
sales talk. Surely, if they were good 
enough to get the favorable atten- 
tion and arouse the interest of the 
prospect, they are good enough to be 
referred to in the sales effort. 


Exaggeration as Bad as Lies 


Open fraud and rank misstatement 
are confined pretty well to patent- 
medicine and mining-stock advertis- 
ing, and even here they are beiug 


stamped out very largely. I do not 

think the average retailer lies in his 

advertising. He knows better. He 
(Continued on page 89) 





















Homer J. Buckley 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Homer J. Buckley, 
who is head of one of the largest and 
best known mercantile houses in the 
country, is nationally known as an in- 
spirational speaker before ‘salesmen. 
He is past president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, has studied 
selling from the seamy side, and now 
directs a group of salesmen in the suc- 
cessful selling of Direct Advertising. 





O hardware merchant would 
| \ stand idly by with folded 

arms and watch the disap- 
pearing back of his best customer 
knowing the customer was deter- 
mined never to re-enter the store 
and say nothing to the patron. 

No siree! 

Hardware dealers prize business 
too highly to see it walk away with- 
out protest. 

And yet some and possibly sev- 
eral of your best patrons have 
turned their backs on your doors 
and, unless you are the rare excep- 
tion, your arms are folded and your 
voice is not raised to deter them. 

We speak of the inactive account. 
Do you recognize the thorn in the 
flesh? 

Go over your books tonight and 
you will find from a dozen to a hun- 
dred sheets in the ledger on which 
no entries have been made in 
months. Those sheets are dead. 
They may as well be removed and 


Putting New Life 


Into Dead Accounts 
An Interview With Homer J. Buckley of 


Buckley-Dement & 


Co., That Hardware 


Retailers Will Appreciate and Profit From 


filed away unless you use methods 
to renew the spark of life they once 
had. 

“Some years ago,” said Mr. 
Buckley, “we became concerned at 
Marshall Field & Co. with the in- 
active accounts. Naturally, in a 
store of that size there were many 
of them. Some represented busi- 
ness of $5,000 a year and even 
more. To all intents and purposes 
those people had moved out of 
town or passed out of life, for they 
no longer bought at our store. 

Asking the Reason Why 

“We determined to at least find 
out why. So a letter was written 
to each account, signed by the man- 
ager and courteously asking where 
we had gone amiss and offering to 
right any wrong. Many replies 
were received and many dead ac- 
counts were resurrected and we 
found out many very interesting 
things. 

“One account we were especially 
interested in. It was that of a 
large manufacturer’s wife and rep- 
resented at least $10,000 a year. 
No reply came from our letter, so a 
second was sent. It met the same 
fate. Then a third letter was writ- 
ten and this, too, was unanswered. 
We then laid our campaign for Mr. 
Blank. He did not answer. One 
day I visited his office, sent in my 
card and was told to wait. 

“I did. Waited for nearly an 
hour. He tried to wear me out but 
finally I got an interview and when 
I asked him why Mrs. Blank no 
longer came to our store he said: 

“You know very well why she 
stopped. She had ample reasons.” 

This is what caused the break: 

Mrs. Blank came into the store 
and ordered a $250 gown. She 
specified it must be altered and de- 
livered to her home by 6 p.m. Just 
as the closing bell sounded the al- 
teration room phoned the credit 
department to ask if it was O. K. 
to send out Mrs. C. N. Blank’s dress 
on a charge. The regular clerk 
had left and a ‘green hand’ con- 
sulted the credit file, found no 
account for Mrs. C. N. Blank and 
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said the gown would have to go 
c. @ BD, 

It did. When the messenger took 
it to the Blank residence the maid 
called, ‘““Mrs. Blank, here is a C. O. 
D. from Field’s.” Imagine the 
woman’s surprise. She insisted it 
was a mistake. But the messenger 
was adamant. Mr. Blank was called. 
To settle the matter he wrote 
out a check for $250. This was 
refused by the messenger, who ex- 
plained that he could not accept 


checks. That added oil to the 
flames. With some difficulty and 
after some delay the $250 was 


gathered together and the gown 
secured. The Blanks arrived at the 
dinner party to which they were 
bidden nearly an hour late. That’s 
why the store lost $10,000 in busi- 
ness. The error was_ traced 
through, profound apologies of- 
fered and the account restored. 
Another Costly Mistake 

One day a retail hardware dealer 
visited his wholesale house and or- 
dered a small bill ‘of automobile 
accessories. He said his name was 
W. J. Dean. In asking the office for 
an O. K. over the telephone the 
clerk slurred the name and the 
credit man thought the customer 
was W. J. Beam. He said the goods 
would have to be paid for. To save 
tim_, a train being nearly due, the 
customer paid and left in a rage. 

This concern started after in- 
active accounts one day and wrote 
to W. J. Dean. He ignored the 
letter. A second was sent signed 
by the president. To this Dean re- 
plied: 

Janesville, Wis., 
March 2, 1919. 
Gray, Hopper & Jones, 
Madison, Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

So you want to know why I don’t 


deal with you any more. There is 
reason enough. I come into your 
store, buy some goods and say 


charge it and I am told I would 
have to pay. 

For seven years I have dealt with 
you. I pay promptly. That’s a fine 


(Continued on page 90) 









The Big Profit Found im Small Items 
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A Thousand Hardware 


Articles 


That Can 





Be Made to 


Yield Dollars If the Merchant Will Handle Them Properly 


dealer’s best customer. Out- 

side of the legitimate list for 
the table her “marketing” covers a 
great many small items in light 
hardware and inventions for saving 
time and labor, all of which he can 
handle. There is no better trade 
than the daily call of the housewife. 
It is usually cash, it is a widespread 
advertisement through personal rec- 
ommendation, and the first sale that 
satisfies the customer is the first 
link in an endless chain of others 
which may be anything from wash- 
ing machines to tea strainers. 


it HE housewife is the hardware 


In making a choice of small ar-. 


ticles the hardware dealer’s safest 
guide is to commence with those 
which supplement the larger ones 
which he handles on the sound and 
unfailing principle that they will 
make the big sale complete. 

For example, with the washing 
machine the ejector that empties it 
through the action of a syphon from 
the faucet will almost always sell; 
so will either a wall ceiling or 


standing rack, and unless there is 
a good prospect of selling an iron- 





ing machine there are several 
handy little things for the iron, 
either electric or plain. A new de- 
vice in heavy wire catches under 
the table and makes a non-slipping 
stand. There are various waxing 
devices for the sad iron, and with 
the electric one there is always the 
two-way plug. A clothes sprinkler 
is equally handy with either type. 
Ready-made covers for _ ironing 
boards take up little room and are 
always salable. An indoors clothes 
reel recommends itself to every 
housewife. 


No One Likes to Wash Dishes 


The operation of washing dishes 
is dreaded by every woman and 
anything that lightens this burden 
sells easily. There are electrical 
and non-electrical dish washing 
machines, but they do not come un- 
der the head of small articles. 
There are, however, some clever and 
easily handled items which go a 
good way toward taking some of the 
disagreeables out of dish washing, 
one of the best of which is the 
craining rack. Glasses, dishes and 
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silver washed clean in hot water 
will dry smooth and clear when they 
are put in this rack. 

In the dish washing process the 
formation of strong clear suds is of 
the first importance and there are 
several ways of accomplishing this 
through small items which the 
hardware man can handle. 

There is a growing tendency to- 
ward the sale of soap preparations 
by those who sell washing or dish- 
washing appliances, and the neat, 
tidy packages are a good side line. 

Where the housewife prefers soap 
she will almost always buy a “shak- 
er’; that is, a little box-like contriv- 
ance in which all the little left-over 
pieces of soap are placed and when 
the long handle is shaken a rich suds 
is formed out of what would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Dish mops will always sell, but 
the latest idea in dish washing is to 
use a brush which removes all par- 
ticles without trouble. 


Speaking of Brushes 


The only trouble in speaking of 
brushes as a side line is to draw 
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the line, for the use of brushes 
throughout the house has come to 
be one of the most highly special- 
ized household departments, and the 
brushes themselves range from the 
rough splint stable broom to the 
delicate but effective little wire 
handled specialty which keeps the 
electric percolator in condition. 

There are broad brushes and nar- 
row brushes, heavy ones and light 
ones, and in every possible shape 
for the accomplishment of every 
possible nicety of housework. For 
example, the knife-like type that 
ferrets out dust between the divi- 
sions of the radiator, and the one 
like a fox’s nose that performs the 
same service in the tufts of up- 
holstered furniture. 

There are so many highly special- 
ized types that it is impossible to 
give them detailed mention, but the 
catalog of any good brush house 
will show the dealer which will fit 
in with his trade. 

There is a fine opportunity for 
brushes that mechanics will use, for 
example: 

There is a fine field for special 
brushes in the housewife’s varied 
renovating and decorating. 
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If the Plumber is Away for the 
Week End 


Every household is a good pros- 
pect for the lines of sanitary spe- 
cialties which fill in emergencies 
and mishaps in the plumbing. The 
plumber of to-day is not’ the readily 
available person that he used to be, 
and it is more and more coming to 
be a regular part of the bath room 
and cellar equipment to have force 
cups, and the flexible screw appli- 
ances for clearing pipes, etc., ready 
for immediate use. There are also 
excellent desolvents which will 
sometimes perform the same func- 
tion. Sanitary brushes are also an 
excellent side line and do much to 
keep plumbing in order. 

There is a good strong, steady 
pull in the very name of “sanitary” 
and backed up by the excellent and 
practical items which it covers for 
temporary and regular use, it af- 
fords a very profitable selling point 
for the hardware man. 

Several Little Items 


In many apartments and some 
houses the ice box is where it is 
necessary to carry the ice some 


distance, and ice tongs sell in the 
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majority of cases where their 
valuable aid is suggested. 

Ice tongs also make it possible for 
the thrifty housewife to weigh her 
ice on the steel yard scale, a sug- 
gestion which should make the 
double sale. 

The merry chink of the shaker, 
alas, is-no longer heard in the land 
but its mourners still use cracked 
ice, and are amenable to reason in 
the great saving of time and labor 
through an ice shaver, or a long- 
handled cutter for use inatub. The 
sharp pick in various forms is also 
a good line always. 

Ice tools have come to be quite 
a specialty and make a good addi- 
tion to the draining pan. 

It is no longer only the human 


in- 


fly on the skyscraper who uses 
rubber window cleaners. Many 
housewives have discovered their 


simple and effective convenience. 


Hooks and Hangers, Handles and 
Holders 
Our primeval ancestors hung 
their spare grape leaves on bushes, 
and we to-day follow their example 
and hang whatever we have on the 
modern substitute, which means 




















A good shelf arrangement for small kitchen goods 
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many and various things, according 
to where and how we live. 

Some of the cleverest inventions 
for the home are in the line of 
space-saving devices for hanging 
clothes, towels and indeed anything. 
In clothing there is the greatest 
field for this, and the lines of closet 
and door clothes racks is a sure 
selling field. There are many which 
fold or slide and accomplish their 
mission of putting a great many 
garments in the least possible 
space. 

The plain time-honored ranks of 
wall or ceiling hooks which the 
housewife uses for countless things 
is one which the hardware man may 
explore for many attractive new 
ideas with which to tempt the dimes 
and dollars out of her pocket book. 

A clever little wire contrivance 
makes it possible to lift the most 
venomously hot jar or other con- 
tainer with safety and comfort. 

There is an element of daintiness 
in many hitherto strictly useful 
items like these which make them 
very profitable. The new lines are 
pretty while they retain their basic 
usefulness. 

Egg beaters are too well known 
to need even mention, but there are 
some rivals to their universal favor 
which are attaining great popular- 
ity. These come under the general 
head of “mixers” and are intended 
to afford a quick and thorough 
method of amalgamating various 
ingredients. Some are of glass, 
some of metal, and usually they 
fasten onto the table. A good 
mixer is a good seller. 

In line with the mixer, though 
quite different, is the cream sep- 
arator, a simple but very popular 
appliance which takes cream from 
an ordinary milk bottle and ejects 
it into a jug or glass through a 
glass tube. Sanitary bottle tops 
are always good. 

3ottles, bottle cappers, 
and corking machines are all 
line. So are patent-top bottles. 

Containers of a totally different 
style are the pretty and practical 
ones of paper, that make it possible 
for the housewife to serve many 
things at the table. Jelly tumblers 
in raised cameo designs and colors 
are a good example. There are 
many different shapes and sizes in 
heavy and light crimped paper 
which serve for containers also. 

Paper Is a Wide Field 


Paper has come to fill many uses 
in the house, and the hardware man 
can supply many of them. 

There is always the pantry with 
its modern demands for elaborate 


corks, 
in 
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lace or crepe paper; there is the 
endless list filled by border and 
cloth designs, and as to paper nap- 
kins and doilies, they have long 
since passed into the list of regular 
household equipment. There is no 
better line to handle than that of 
attractive paper specialties. 

Uncle Sam gives many useful 
hints and among them is that of 
selling wrapping paper and twine. 

A good and easily sold paper item 
is the clothes protecting bag which 
is not only a seasonal protection 
against moths but a daily protec- 
tion against dust for garments not 
in constant use in many house- 
holds. 

Stoves, heaters, electric fans, and 
all sorts of household articles are 
protected nowadays by paper bags. 

Strainers are an important item: 
in the kitchen and come in some 
clever specialties. There is the 
strainer which covers half the 
open sauce. It affords the house- 
wife opportunity to see just how 
the contents are progressing. Tea 


and coffee strainers are also 
specialized into profit for the 
dealer. 


Strainers mean definite things to 
the housewife and it is a good 
thing to be able to answer her de- 
mand. 

Concerning the Ash Barrel 


First, there is the ash barrel it- 
self, which may mean many grades 
and prices and after it is settled 
there is always the problem of mov- 
ing it, usually up and downstairs. 
There are now clever and practi- 
cal devices by means of which a 
heavy barrel can be hauled up the 
stairs without spilling, and also 
without back breaking. / 

Vacuum bottles, from the little 
pocket one to the gallon size, are 
safe and sure sellers, but the 
vacuum idea does not stop at bot- 
tles and has met many needs and 
demands by all sorts of new types 
which may be pushed through the 
popular “carry your lunch” idea. 
Lunch kits in vacuum or plain box 
styles are excellent. 

There is a good idea for a large 
lunch in a ‘basket which is lined 
with tin, and has an ice chamber. 
This is a popular way of taking a 
picnic lunch and is so _ strongly 
made that it is an all year line. 

Paper napkins come strongly in 
the limelight when the lunch is 
carried. 

There is an opportunity for sug- 
gesting the use of paper spoons and 
forks, paper cups and plates, in the 
portable lunch kit. 

The idea of a picnic, no matter 
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how vague it may be, is always a 
good one in selling, and a frying 
pan in which the handle folds un- 
der and leaves an easily wrapped 
disc no larger than a plate will be 
welcomed by many. 

Another good thing too is the 
appliance which cuts an apple into 
so-called quarters. The world has 
come to demand specialties which 
shall make the breakfast table a 
place of quick and convenient ma- 
nipulation. It likes good things in 
the morning, but grudges the time 
to prepare them. 

An egg boiler sells on the same 
principle, and the dealer may make 
his selection from the various 
styles in the time-honored but still 
favored hour glass styles or among 
some new ones which hang like 
cards or perform their office in 
some other way. 

There is good steady profit in 
many small articles which lighten 
the housewives’ work and it is pos- 
sible for the dealer to make a se- 
lection of live articles which will 
be in accord with his trade and 
make for him a reputation among 
the women of his vicinity of having 
the-very latest devices. 


GEORGE S. SPENCE 

















Announcement has just been 
made of the election of George 5. 
Spence as treasurer of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Spence has been with this com- 
pany for more than thirty years and 
his advancement has been due to 
his excellent and _ conscientious 
services. He has been the recipient 
of many congratulations since his 
election as treasurer. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Frank A. Marvin, vice-president and 
general manager, Dodge-Haley Co., 
Boston, iron and steel and heavy hard- 
ware, died suddenly at Danbury, Conn., 
of heart trouble Oct. 9. Mr. Marvin 
and his family were motoring to New 
York State to be gone over the holiday. 
He was born in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
26, 1860, and received his education in 
the public schools of that city. On 
completing his studies, he entered the 
employ of Dodge-Haley Co. as a boy, 
and subsequently rose to be vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. In business 
Mr. Marvin was noted for his conserva- 
tism and squareness in dealings. His 
home was at 863 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge. He is survived by his 
wife, Leora G. S. H., and a son, Dr. 
Frank W., of Cambridge and Boston. 
Funeral services were held Oct. 13 at 
Mt. Auburn Chapel, Cambridge. Many 
business associates and friends at- 
tended. Burial was in the Cambridge 
Cemetery. 


Edwin G. Norton, attorney, Frank 
Kilmer, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., 
and William Woodward, all of Worces- 
ter, have been appointed temporary re- 
ceivers for the Walden-Worcester, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., wrenches, and have 
been ordered to continue the business. 
The petition asking for the appointment 
of a receiver states that the company 
has assets approximately $300,000 in 
excess of its liabilities and is solvent, 
but by reason of a large inventory the 
assets are not sufficiently liquid to meet 
the present obligations of the corpora- 
tion. Under these conditions the cor- 
poration desires further time in which 
to work itself out of its present difficul- 
ties. Lewis E. Bellows is president of 
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the corporation, and Warren S. Bel- 
lows is treasurer. 


The Winburn B. Adams Co., Arling- 
ton, Mass., a $10,000 corporation, has 
been granted a Massachusetts charter 
to do a wholesale and retail hardware 
business. Winburn B. Adams, 30 Brant- 
wood Avenue, Arlington, is president, 
and Harriet Adams Conrad, Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, is treasurer. 


A stockholders’ meeting of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
cutlery, etc., has been called for Nov. 
2, for the purpose of authorizing an in- 
crease in the capital stock from $6,000,- 
000 to $7,000,000, as recommended by 
the directors. The new stock is to be 
offered to the shareholders at $25 a 
share, and funds derived from the sale 
will be used for plant extensions and 
working capital. 

The American Knife Co., Winchester, 
Conn., capitalized for $50,000, divided 
into 2000 shares, par $25, recently filed 
incorporation papers in that state to 
manufacture table and pocket knives, 
edge tools, etc. The incorporators are: 
Domenico Alberti, Luigzi Petrunti, Irv- 
ing E. Manchester, Domenico Susso, 
Crist Susso, John Susso and Felix 
Susso. 

The New Haven Clock New 
Haven, Conn., is offering for sale the 
unsold balance of an issue of $500,000 
7 per cent preferred stock for the pur- 
pose of establishing a permanent work- 
ing capital. Walter Camp is president. 


Co., 


The plant of the United States Whip 
Co., Westfield, Mass., which heretofore 
has been partly operated by steam 
power, is to be operated wholly by elec- 
trical power. 


The Champion Bowlers 


BOVE is a picture of the “McKinney Butts” bowling team, thrice 
champion of the Wedgeway League, an organization of bowlers 
made up of the employees of the Morley-Murphy Hardware Co., Green 


Bay, Wis. 
well-known product. 


Each team in the league chose for its name the name of some 
The five husky players composing the McKinney 


Butt Team have maintained an unbroken leadership in the league for 


three straight seasons. 


Makes New Connection 


The many friends of Mr. George N. 
Allen, formerly with the Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., will be inter- 
ested in the news that he has severed 
his connection with that company to 














George N. Allen 


accept a position with J. Wiss & Sons 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Allen started with the Carborun- 
cum Cos at the age of 16, and for ten 
years worked his way upward through 
the various office departments, until in 
1910 he was placed in charge of the 
sales of all sharpening hand 
grinders, etc., to the hardware trade in 
the United States and Canada. 

Since that time Allen has 
spent a large part of his time person- 
ally calling upon the wholesalers and 
the larger retailers of the hardware 
trade. He has been a familiar 
figure at many State and national hard- 
ware conventions, 

On the eve of hi 
Newark his friends and co-workers at 
Niagara Falls took advantage of the 
opportunity to express their friendship 
and esteem by tendering him a delight- 
ful farewell dinner the famous 
Niagara Inn. Covers were laid for 
sixty. At the close of the banquet he 
was presented* with a beautiful gold 
watch by the assembled guests. 

* In his new position Mr. Allen will 
tlook after the trade of J. Wiss & Sons 
Co. in the East. This will also include 
the Kraeuter line of tools and pliers. 
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THE DRIVERS’ LIABILITIES 
IN ACCIDENTS 
LL but the fortunate few who 
don’t have to deliver what they 
sell will be interested in the 
question raised by this letter: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Last summer we got into a dis- 
agreeable law suit over an accident 
on the part of one of our delivery 
teams. The driver ran down a child 
and seriously hurt it. Unfortunately 
we carried no insurance then which 
covered the accident, and we will 
have to stand the brunt of it. We 
tried to settle the case for a reason- 
able sum, but the child’s father, a 
foreigner, refused to accept, and we 
were sued and the case is now in the 
courts and has not been tried yet. 
This is how it happened: The de- 
livery driver had delivered his load, 
and was akout to start back to the 
store, when he met a friend who 
asked him to take him about five 
squares out of his way to see his 


sister. In order to lose no time, he 


speeded up and struck the child. We 
do not believe we are liable, because 
when the accident happened the man 


was not delivering goods for us. We 
would consider it a privilege if we 
could have your views on the sub- 
ject, omitting our name. 

* * * 

It is a very complicated subject, 
thd responsibility of a merchant for 
accidents caused by his delivery 
wagons which are driven by paid 
drivers. Every merchant who uses 
delivery vehicles ought to carry in- 
surance, but some of the companies 
are showing a disposition to narrow 
the policy down so that it isn’t a 
great deal of good. When such cases 
get into the courts the first question 
is whether the driver was negligent 
and whether his negligence caused 
the injury; second, whether the per- 
son hurt, in person or property, was 
also negligent. If he was, he cannot 
recover anything. Often the most 
troublesome question of all, if the 
case is otherwise sound, is whether 
the driver was engaged in his mas- 
ter’s business when he caused the ac- 
cident. If he wasn’t, the master isn’t 
liable. This is the question raised by 
the above letter. 

A merchant who hires a man to 
drive a delivery vehicle is liable for 
all the damage caused by that man 
within the scope of his employment, 
that is, while he was engaged in the 
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business of driver for his employer. 
And he is not liable for any damage 
caused by acts done outside of that. 
I can make the difference clear with 
an illustration or two. I remember 
a case in which a delivery truck de- 
livered some stuff to a customer. The 
customer was moving, and asked the 
driver, as a favor, to take some of his 
stuff around the square for him. 
This took the driver directly out of 
his way and was obviously an act 
done only for the customer, not for 
the employer. While doing this, he 
rammed another car and did a lot of 
damage. The court held that the 
employer wasn’t liable because the 
driver wasn’t engaged on his em- 
ployer’s business when the accident 
occurred. 


An Expensive Revenge 


In another case the driver of a de- 
livery wagon overtook the truck of 
another concern one day. It was be- 
ing driven by a man against whom 
he had bad blood, and to satisfy his 
own grudge, and quite unnecessarily, 
he crowded the other truck against 
the curb and almost destroyed it. 
Here, too, the employer was held not 
liable, as the driver caused the acci- 
dent not by anything done within the 
scope of his employment, but in order 
to satisfy a grudge. 

But the law saddles responsibility 
on employers in such cases whenever 
it can. In another case the driver of 
a delivery truck left the machine in 
gear when he went to deliver some 
goods. When he came out, he told a 
boy who was riding with him to 
crank up. The boy did, but the 
truck, being in gear, jumped at him 
and killed him., Here the employer 
was held responsible, for the driver’s 
carelessness was directly ‘within the 
scope of his employment. It de- 
veloped at the trial that the driver 
had done the same thing once before, 
though without any bad results, and 
had been cautioned by his employer 
to always remember to put the car 
in neutral. The court, however, ruled 
that this made no difference. 

In cases where the employer loans 
the car to the driver for some per- 
sonal use of the driver’s own, such as 
moving household goods, the em- 
ployer is not liable if anything hap- 
pens. 

In the case submitted to me, my 
judgment is that the employer is 
probably liable, if when the accident 
happened the driver was on his way 
back to the store, but had merely 
taken a more roundabout course in 
order to serve a friend. If that was 
what happened, the driver was ac- 
tually engaged on his employer’s 
business when the accident happened. 
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MERCHANTS DISCUSS 
BUSINESS 


A N event of exceptional interest was 
- a congress of retail merchants held 
Butler Brothers in Chicago last 
week. More than 300 retailers from 
the central western states were the 
guests of the big wholesale general 
merchandising firm for a day. A strong 
program of addresses was given. The 
event was such a success that plans 
are under way for its repetition next 
year on a larger scale. It may be ex- 
tended to the other houses of Butler 
Brothers. 

The idea of calling such a congress 
so that leading retailers might be able 
to get together and discuss their prob- 
lems face to face was thought of by 
Butler Brothers several years ago at 
the time when the new Chicago build- 
ing was occupied. 

Marvin B. Pool, in his opening ad- 
dress, gave a number of facts and fig- 
ures to show that retailers should have 
courage and optimism for the coming 
fall and winter business. He said the 
picture can be examined from any 
angle and the outlook would be shown 
to be good. 

Most of the speakers on the program 
were retailers who had been persuaded 
to speak because they were regarded as 
being especially qualified to discuss cer- 
tain subjects. 

James Harris Bliss of the North- 
western University School of Com- 
merce, spoke on the subject of retail 
store accounting. This necessarily was 
treated in a technical way, but never- 
theless was highly interesting. Mr. 
Bliss made the important point that 
while accounting systems should be 
simply sufficient for all needs they 
should not be so elaborate as to take 
up too much of the retailer’s time. 

Leroy Goddard, chairman of the 
board of directors,of the State Bank of 
Chicago, discussed “Your Relation to 
Your Banker and the Financial Out- 
look.” 

Mr. Goddard insisted that everybody 
needed to work more. He told about a 
thousand automobiles passing through 
a little Michigan town in one day. Each 
of these carried an average of four per- 
sons. Thus there were four thousand 
people in that vicinity joy-riding on a 
working day instead of working. He 
made a plea for more industry and for 
more sympathetic mutual understand- 
ing on the part of all business men. 

E. T. Langworthy of Libertyville, 
Ill., told how to build up a mailing list. 

The important subject of community 
development was discussed by Robert 
Gouckenour of Sullivan, Ind. 

J. C. Patterson of Corydon, Iowa, 
spoke on “Making a Success with Sale 
Plans.” Mr. Patterson told in detail 
how he used Butler Brothers’ block sys- 
tem and store magazines to bring him 
the right kind of advertising. 

E. J. Hested of the Hested Stores Co., 
Fairbury, Neb., talked about “How to 
Operate a Store During the Recon- 
struction Period.” 


by 
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THE PENDULUM OF BUSINESS 
O one had any right to expect that after the 
war the pendulum of business would not 
swing and swing with unusual violence. 
Even in ordinary times when there has been no 
great disturbing influence, the pendulum has not 
been at rest. The tide of business ebbs and flows, 
prices rise and fall in accordance with the age-old 
law of supply and demand. Other conditions 
may, for a time, offset this law, but sooner or later 
it comes back to its own and the pendulum of 
business resumes its measured swing. 

Many erroneous deductions have been made 
from the generally accepted prediction that a pe- 
riod of several years of great industrial prosper- 
ity would follow the World War. It appears to 
have been assumed that conditions during this 
period would be stable, yet that was about the last 
thing to be reasonably expected. If a power had 
been exercised to hold prices from advancing 
above a certain fixed level, or to keep them from 
dropping below a certain level, or if there had 
been control whereby men were not permitted to 
attempt more or less than a certain amount of 
business, stable conditions might have prevailed, 
but not otherwise. The pendulum was bound to 
swing. 

It was an incident of only passing importance 
that immediately after the armistice was signed, 
prices began to fall and industrial activity de- 
creased. Men had been fearful as to the results 
upon business and finance of the war ending, and 
naturally there was a pause. The pause was a 
small thing. The upward trend which followed 
was the real movement resulting from the under- 
lying conditions. 

This real movement has now spent its force. 
It is not strange that nearly two years after the 
armistice prices should show a tendency to decline 
and industrial activity to decrease. The remark- 
able thing is that this first swing of the pendulum 
should have occupied so much time. It was to be 
expected that the pendulum would swing too far, 
and it did. Every one should be thankful that the 
first swing is nearing the end, and that the next 
one will represent safer and saner conditions. 

But business is still a pendulum, and there can 
be little doubt that this pendulum, having reversed 
its motion, will swing beyond the center and will 
have to return. 


Comment 


It is a mistake to think that the swing will 
carry the average of prices back to anything like 
pre-war figures. It is equally a mistake to think 
that where heavy declines occur prices will not 
recover a part of the lost ground. There are too 
many factors in the situation to permit a com- 
plete readjustment at once. It must be a time 
process. 

It is true that there have been periods in the 
history of business when the pendulum swung 
listlessly and the movement was hardly visible, 
when, in fact, there was a prolonged business de- 
pression. The conditions to make such a state do 
not exist now and cannot be brought into being 
within the near future. Such a situation is 
chiefly one of over-development—the conversion 
of too much liquid into fixed capital, and in such 
cases it takes time for the requirements of the 
people to catch up with the facilities created. 

There is now no parallel to the crowded ware- 
houses of the middlemen and the overloaded stock 
rooms of manufacturers which prevailed in 1907. 
It is rank folly to expect a process of forced liqui- 
dation over many months of feeble buying power. 
Instead it is reasonable to expect a slow swinging 
pendulum, retarded by under-production, yet kept 
in motion by an average buying power and an 
average demand. 

It is noticeable also that since the armistice 
was signed there has been no large amount of con- 
struction work, and it is generally conceded that 
there exists to-day serious shortages in various 
facilities, in rail transportation, dwelling houses, 
hotel and office buildings. Until these conditions 
disappear the pendulum of business will continue 
to swing back and forth. 

To the hardware trade this swinging of the 
pendulum means first a slow, gradual trend toward 
a normal— not a pre-war—basis, or rather it 
means a series of backward and forward move- 
ments with a gradual tendency toward a lower 
basis. Sharp, heavy lasting declines seem wholly 
improbable, almost impossible, when viewed in 
the light of past history. 

It means that drastic cancellations are not in 
order, that the canceller may face higher prices 
and shortages when the pendulum swings to the 
delivery point. 

Finally it means conservative but adequate buy- 
ing to meet demands, which are still backed by 
ample consuming power; a closer application of 
salesmanship; careful credit granting; business- 
like collection methods and continued fair profits. 
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Income Tax Savings May Offset Heavy Cuts—Boom Price 


Period Regarded as Over— 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 18, 1920. 
YYNHE price reduction wave has 
| struck the Treasury Department 
and threatens to engulf the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau. The excess profits 
tax for 1920 is regarded as imperiled and 
the figures as to its productivity that 
were made last spring are being anx- 
iously revised preparatory to printing 
them in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that will be sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House 
when Congress meets in December. 

As recently as last June the authori- 
estimated that the excess profits 
which produced $1,700,000,000 in 
would net $1,100,000,000 in 1920. 
decline was due to the fact that 
the “war babies” no longer show war- 
time profits but in most cases are earn- 
ing no more than the maximum exemp- 
tions and therefore pay no excess profits 
taxes. 

In some cases the babies were merely 
the creatures of the war and have since 
been liquidated more or less profitably 
and are no longer earning anything. 
Taken altogether, it is likely the esti- 
mate of $1,100,000,000 for 1920, made 
last spring, would have been required 
to be revised this fall in the light of 
other after-the-war developments. 


ties 
tax, 
1919, 
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By W. L. CROUNSE 
Price Cutting May Save Taxes 

But the price-reduction wave has cer- 
tainly cut into the surplus available for 
the payment of excess profits taxes. 
And there’s a reason. 

Treasury officials figure ‘that some of 
the interests which are cutting prices 
do so on the theory that the losses 
which they may take on the basis of the 
new prices will merely absorb the sur- 
plus which would otherwise be paid to 
the Government in the form of excess 
profits and corporate income taxes. In- 
asmuch as a report is made to the Gov- 
ernment on the entire business of the 
year, a cut at this time in prices, in 
case high profits were made earlier in 
the year, may not affect net profits. 

It is expected that the forthcoming 
report of the Treasury Department to 
Congress will renew the recommenda- 
tion for the repeal of the excess profits 
tax. There is little likelihood, however, 
that any action will be taken at the 
winter session of Congress along this 
line. 

Revenue legislation is in prospect at 
the special session of Congress which 
is certain to be called by the new Presi- 
dent soon after March 4, regardless 
whether Republicans or Democrats win. 
Any revenue legislation that will be en- 

ed 
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Purchasers Growing Conservative 


acted will come too late to result in any 
important changes in the tax to be paid 
out of the profit of the year 1920. 


No Change in Tax Rates 


All taxes for 1920, the first payment 
on which will be made March 15, 1921, 
will probably be paid on exactly the 
same schedule of rates as for 1919. The 
aggregate receipts of Uncle Sam are 
likely to be substantially smaller, just 
as business profits, on the average, have 
been less, but the rates will not be 
changed. 

Should Congress repeal or modify 
the excess profits tax law during the 
special session of Congress that will 
probably meet next March or April, 
the change would not be retroactively 
applied, but would become effective as 
to income earned in 1921. Ex-post- 
facto legislation is not favored in Con 
gress—except where it will produce 
more rather than less revenue. 

As I look at the present situation, 
conviction is forced upon me that while 
the big price boom has ended we are 
not destined to see pre-war prices again. 
at least for years to come. About the 
most reasonable presentation of this 
interesting subject that I have see: 
is found in the recently issued circular 
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letter of the National City Bank, a 
copy of which is before me, from which 
this extract is taken. 


Normal Conditions Coming 


“The boom period in prices is over 
and the country is settling down to 
conditions more normal than _ those 
which prevailed in the last half of 
1919 and the early months of 1920. 
Business as a whole is moving along 
in @ reasonably satisfactory manner, 
and anything like a prolonged period 
of depression is not looked for. 

“There is good buying power in the 
country yet, but the keen edge is off; 
the feeling is that from now on there 
will be enough of everything to go 
around and that most things will be 
cheaper rather than dearer—all of 
which is good reasoning. War con- 
ditions do not last always.” 

The bank finds reason to believe that 
price reductions have gone about as 
far as they will in the near future in 
the industries that have been most 
disturbed. 

“Other industries must expect to con- 
tribute their share in the general re- 
adjustment and the more readily they 
do so the better all around. These price 
reductions have not been reflected in 
retail prices everywhere, but that, too, 
is a development on the way and which 
the enterprising public-spirited mer- 
chant will want to hasten. 


Pre-War Prices Not Foreseen 


“There is always difficulty in manag- 
ing a downward movement. Once con- 
fidence in prices is unsettled suspicion 
is alert. Buyers are wary at any price. 

“It is a mistake, however, to think 
that prices—at least the average of 
prices—may slump back to anything 
like pre-war figures. They have almost 
done so in some lines, but these prices 
will probably recover a part of the lost 
ground. 

“There are too many factors in the 
situation to permit of complete read- 
justment at once. It will be a time 
process. 

“The business community does not 
like the idea of doing business on a 
declining market, but that is the pros- 
pect for some years to come, and busi- 
ness must plan for it. Where retail 
prices reflect all the reductions that 
producers have been obliged to take, 
the cost of living will be materially 
lower than it was at the high point, 
but it will still be a long way above 
the pre-war level. It is not certain 


The Nation’s Bi 


‘ENATOR CALDER of New York, 
‘J chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Reconstruction, estimates that it will 
cost twenty-five billion dollars to com- 
pletely rehabilitate what he styles the 
“basic plant of the Nation,” industrial 
and commercial, including railroads, 
factories, housing and public utilities in 
general. Much of this deterioration 
was unavoidable, because of the war, 
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that all the recent reductions can be 
maintained. 

“A fair start has been made and a 
revival of activity in the trades most 
affected is desirable and probable. We 
adhere to our opinion that there is too 
much employment in this country and 
too big a crop in the barns for. a pro- 
longed period of depression.” 

View of Federal Reserve Board 

This conservative view is strongly 
supported by the latest bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board which gives 
a comprehensive glance at all factors 
entering into the general commercial 
outlook. The Board’s reviews have 
always been so free from false color- 
ing that the business public has come 
to regard them with implicit con- 
fidence. 

The Board reports a continuance of 
progress toward a more stable condition 
accompanied by price revisions and by 
resumption of work in some branches 
of industry where hesitation as to 
future outlook has led to suspension. 
After an apparent slowing down in the 
price reduction movement during the 
summer, the review comments upon the 
fact that it has reappeared. 

The changes in prices, it is stated, 
have tended to make business men and 
bankers cautious about future commit- 
ments. Excellent crop yields, however, 
have resulted in sustaining buying 
power, while improved movement on 
the railroads has given assurance of 
steadier and earlier marketing than 
has been believed possible. 

Relative to labor conditions, it is 
stated that in manufacturing regions 
employment has been less steady owing 
to short time operations or suspension 
in some quarters. 

The volume of retail trade remains 
moderately large. Practically every- 
where sales in terms of value are 
greater than those during the same 
month last year. 

The demand for luxuries and semi- 
luxuries, however, continues far less 
active than at the same time last year. 
The attitude of the purchasing public 
continues to be characterized as con- 
servative, being far more exacting in 
its demands as to quality and prices 
than was the case some months ago. 

This tendency on the part of the 
public and a general feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to price are said to be causing 
merchants to continue the attitude of 
caution in replenishing their stocks, 
purchases in most cases being chiefly 
for strictly current needs. 


Damage Bill 


but a good deal of it was due to the 
slovenly management of the public 
utilities while they Were under Govern- 
ment control. 

It will be a good many moons before 
the Government ownership bug recovers 
from the swatting it has received as 
the result of our terribly costly ex- 
periments in Federal control. Nobody 
wants to see Uncle Sam tackle any 
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more jobs like running the railroads 
or operating the telegraph or telephone. 

Shortage of labor and the high cost 
of building materials are responsible 
for the housing shortage throughout 
the country, Senator Calder recently 
declared. No improvement is to be 
looked for until these important factors 
are adjusted, but taking a broad view 
of the subject, the New York Senator 
believes that Congress can do much to 
relieve the situation if it will co- 
operate with the State and municipal 
authorities so that these four important 
steps can be taken: 


Helps to Rehabilitation 


1. Exemption of mortgages up to the 
sum of $50,000 from the provisions of 
the Federal income tax. 

2. Exemption from all Federal tax 
for ten years of all profits of builders 
while engaged in actual construction, 
provided these profits are invested in 
construction of new buildings for dwell- 
ing purposes. 

3. Exemption from Federal tax of 
mortgage on all new buildings, regard- 
less of the amount. 

4. Creation of a commission to modify 
the building code of the City of New 
York, removing restrictions on construc- 
tion operations. 

Senator Calder also recommends 
State or Federal investigation to de- 
termine whether or not manufacturers 
of building materials are combining to 
fix prices. He says that in connection 
with a building project of his own he 
had recently found that bids for lumber 
presented by various dealers were all 
identical in price, and that he was seri- 
ously considering the advisability of 
laying these facts before the District 
Attorney. 


More Freight Rate Increases? 


Now that the interstate railroad 
freight and passenger rates have 
been boosted skyward the State rail- 
road and utilities commissions are pre- 
paring to fight the application of the 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for increase of the intra- 
state rates. The State commissions, 
through the committee which has just 
made a report on the subject, plan to 
file a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the cases which 
are now pending, and to take the cases 
into the courts later, if necessary. 

The railroads in a number of States 
where State commissions have refused 
to increase the rates to the level of 
the new interstate rates have asked 
the commission to increase them on the 
ground that the intrastate rates are 
discriminatory as compared with the 
interstate rates. The members of the 
State commissions hold that the au- 
thority given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take action of 
this nature applies only in specific 
cases where the individual rate is dis- 
criminatory as respects another inter- 
state rate. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has such broad authority as would 
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enable it to readjust intrastate rates 
with practically the same freedom it 
has exercised covering interstate sched- 
ules. The outcome of this interesting 
scrap will be awaited with anxiety by 
business men in all lines. With prices 
tending downward, merchants will be 
called upon to absorb a large part of 
any further increases in freight rates. 


To Consolidate the Railroads 


Business men: will follow with even 
greater interest the work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which is 
about to undertake the consolidation 
of many railroads into groups or sys- 
tems in conformity with the provisions 
of the Federal Transportation law re- 
cently enacted by Congress. This 
movement should render economies of 
management possible and ultimately 
should reduce freight and passenger 
rates. 

Section 407 of the Transportation Act 
reads: 

“The Commission shall as soon as 
practicable prepare and adopt a plan 
for the consolidation of the railway 
properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of sys- 
tems. In the division of such railways 
into such systems under such a plan, 
competition shall be preserved as fully 
as possible, and wherever practicable 
the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be main- 
tained. ‘Subject to the foregoing re- 
quirements the several systems shall 
be so arranged that the cost of trans- 
portation as between competitive sys- 
tems and as related to the values of the 
properties through which the service 
is rendered shall be the same so far 
as practicable, so that these systems 
can employ uniform rates in the move- 
ment of competitive traffic and under 
efficient management earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the value 
of their respective railway properties. 

“When the Commission has agreed 
upon a tentative plan it shall give the 
same due publicity, and upon reasonable 
notice to the Governor of each Siate, 
shall hear all persons who may file 
or present objections thereto. The 
Commission is authorized to prescribe 
a procedure for such hearings and” to 
fix a time for bringing them to a close. 
After the hearings are at an end the 
Commission shall adopt a plan for 
such consolidation and publish the same; 
but it may at any time thereafter, 
upon its own motion or upon applica- 
tion, reopen the subject for such 
changes or modifications as in its 
judgment will promote the public in- 
terest. The consolidations herein pro- 
vided for shall be in harmony with such 
plan.” 

Continuing, the law makes it plain 
that two or more railroad companies 
may consolidate their properties pro- 
vided such mergers conform with the 
plan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the latter approves of 
the consolidations. Some important 
changes in railroad management should 
result from these mergers. 
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Complete Official Foreign Trade 
Statistics 


Complete statistics covering the for- 
eign trade commerce of the United 
States during the calendar years 1918 
and 1919 are contained in a volume 
known as “Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States,” just 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This document is the Government’s 
annual itemized statement of the 
articles of merchandise exported and 
imported. It shows in detail the classes 
of goods shipped to and received from 
each country, and the value thereof. 

With its aid the manufacturer, ex- 
porter, or student of foreign commerce 
can ascertain the importance of any 
country as an established market for 
a wide range of American products. 
Sources of foreign goods are disclosed 
in the same way. 

The publication also covers imports 
and exports of gold and silver, number 
and tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared, in transit and transshipment 
trade, and other associated subjects. 
If you desire a copy send $1.25 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


RECORD ELECTRICAL 
SHOW 


The Thirteenth Annual Electrical 
Exposition, which recently closed its 
ten-day show at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, was declared to be a 
success from every angle. The 141 ex- 
hibitors were highly pleased with the 
attendance this year and the disposition 
on the part of the buyers who came 
from all parts of the country to listen 
to explanations regarding the various 
wares exhibited. It was also noted that 
a great number of the “ultimate con- 
sumers” were present this year and 
enjoyed the show as fully as those who 
are dealers in electrical appliances. 
This manifestation proves conclusively 
that everyone is becoming familiar with 
the many advantages of electricity as 
a time saver, labor saver and general 
comforter of mankind. Physicians and 
surgeons were particularly interested in 
the displays. 

Displays were given over to ex- 
pounding the principles of the servant- 
less home, the use of electricity in the 
office, the factory and hospitals. Every 
electrical device sold in a hardware store 
was exhibited on show and in working 
order, making practical demonstrations 
for the audiences. Electrical heaters, 
cookers, stoves, lighting and heating 
plugs, washing machines, ironers and 
the host of other useful appliances were 
to be seen. There were also many ex- 
hibits of heavy appliances used in 
building and factory work. 

Reports state that the hardware trade 
is selling more electrical appliances 
than ever before, and it was generally 
conceded that the hardware store is the 
proper place for the sale of household 
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comforts that are superinduced by 
electricity. 


Mrs. E. C. Atkins 


Mrs. Sarah F. Atkins, widow of the 
late E. C. Atkins, founder of the E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died 
recently. Mrs. Atkins was a woman 
of remarkable intellect, and had a busi- 
ness sense that caused her counsel to 
be valued by her husband in the build- 
ing up of the great saw manufacturing 
concern that continues to bear his 
name. Up to her death she had been 
actively interested in the conduct of 
the business, having been a member 
of the board of directors. 

Besides her son, Henry C. Atkins, the 
present head of the company, Mrs. At- 
kins is survived by four daughters, Mrs. 
N. A. Gladding, Mrs. T. R. Kackley, 
Mrs. E. B. D. Davis and Mrs. S. H. 
Wadhams, and several grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


LUDLOW GIVEN GAVEL 


Matthias Ludlow, president of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, was presented with a hand- 
some gavel with an inscribed silver 
band by the North Jersey Hardware 
and Supply Dealers’ Association, of 
which Mr. Ludlow is a member, at the 
last regular meeting of the latter asso- 
ciation held at the Down Town Club, 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 12. The gavel was 
presented on behalf of the association 
by Sidney J. Milligan, who stated in 
his presentation remarks that it was 
planned to give Mr. Ludlow a small 
token of esteem at the time that the 
congratulatory luncheon was tendered 
him after his election to the presi- 
dency of the National Association, but 
that the association was prevented 
from doing so for lack of time. Mr. 
Ludlow, in accepting the gift, thanked 
the members of the North Jersey Asso- 
ciation and promised to use the gavel 
at the next annual convention of the 
National Associstion, to be held next 
year at Louisville, Ky. 

Sidney J. Milligan was unanimously 
elected second vice-president of the 
North Jersey Association to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
George F. Ogden, who has left the hard- 
ware business. Mr. Ogden and several 
other members who had retired from 
active interest in the hardware business 
were elected associate members by a 
special vote of the members present. 

President J. P. Landrine presided, and 
launched a discussion about present 
price tendencies which was _ partici- 
pated in by all members present. The 
general consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that most of the dealers believed 
that buying should be done conserva- 
tively although in their opinion hard- 
ware prices would not be reduced until 
basic metals and labor costs had been 
lowered. Dinner was served preceding 
the meeting. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 9. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1920. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Statler. J. Vincent 
Reardon, secretary, 2200 N. Second 
Street, St. Louis. 

NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough - Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov: 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Adol- 
phus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 
Main Street, Dallas. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

MIssoURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
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E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
8, 9, 10. C. N. Barnes, secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
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erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Tex. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
ef Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Moto-Meters in Europe 


George H. Townsend, president, and 
E. V. Hennecke, sales manager of the 
Moto-Meter Co., Inc., sailed on the Im- 
perator on Thursday, Oct. 7, for South- 
ampton, England. They will visit Eng- 
land and France for the purpose of es- 
tablishing branch factories which will 
produce Boyce moto-meters for the 
European market. 

Mr. Townsend and Mr. Hennecke will 
also make a survey of the general con- 
ditions affecting the future of the auto- 
mobile trade in Great Britain and on 
the continent. 


The Paint Convention 

The programs for the St. Louis con- 
vention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association have already been 
distributed to members through the 
mails, convention dates being Oct. 18 
to Oct. 21, inclusive. 

Perusal of this leaflet immediately 
proves this organization to be alive to 
the possibilities of the coming conven- 
tion. Speakers of national prominence 
in chosen fields have been selected to 
give addresses on well chosen subjects. 
Each day seems to be divided into two 
sessions, mogt of them to be devoted 
to business. One afternoon has been 
reserved for a real entertainment pro- 
vided by an able committee organized 
for that purpose. 


The Jobbers’ Convention Number 
Is Our Next Issue—October 28 

















How Hardware Dealers Are Using Our Suggested Ads—Good Stove 
and Range Talk—Dark Nights Good Opportunity for Lamp Ads 


The “Why” of a Mazda Lamp 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 9 in.). 

Just now is the time to feature elec- 
tric lights and lamps. Days are grow- 
ing shorter and evenings darker and 
this condition of affairs, as most folks 
know, reaches the peak on Dec. 21. 

The ad of E. J. Faut, Brookfield, 





More Light 
Without Glare 


In the kitchen, laundry, and sewing room, you 
want an abundance of light because that makes the 
work go faster. 


The new WHITE MAZDA lamp is especially 
useful because it gives such a quantity of rich, soft 
illumination, If you try it on one socket you will he 
tempted to put WHITE MAZDA lamps in most of 
the sockets in the house. 


See this wonderful lamp—and be sure to see it 
lighted. 


We sell these WHITE MAZDA'S, also a full line 
of other National Mazda lamps in all sizes. 


RK jFAUT 


National Mazda—The Way to Better Light. 











Novel argument for better lighting 


Mo., is a mighty good announcement 
to read over carefully if you are going 
to do any lamp advertising. 

The point made in the first para- 
graph is a novel one. We’ve seen lamp 


ads which spoke of comfort and con- 
venience and ease on the eyes, but we 
don’t recollect ever seeing one which 
told how good lamps made the work go 
faster in kitchen, laundry and sewing 
room. 

But the point is well taken and the 
argument is a good one. The second 
paragraph deserves mention also, for it 
is a very neat selling suggestion and, 
no doubt, will result in selling a num- 
ber of lamps where the ordinary appeal 
might sell only a few to be used for 
special purposes. 

This is the kind of lamp advertising 
that we like to see—it provides the 
reader with a real reason for investi- 
gating the lamps featured and opens 
the way for repeat sales. 

The illustration is simple but effec- 
tive as it spots the ad on the newspaper 
page. The heading is also good. It 
makes a point which invariably comes 
up in actual selling. Pegple do want 
more light but they dislike glare, and 
many believe it is practically impos- 
sible to get additional light without 
glare. 

A letter from the Faut store says: 
“We are still getting space for 12c. an 
inch and we are working newspaper 
ads for all we are worth. We appre- 
ciate the good that comes from the 
publicity for the retailer department 
every week.” The letter is signed . by 
F. F. Faut, who looks after the firm’s 
publicity. 

Another New Store Paper 
No. 2 (9 in. x 12 in.). 

The Hartley Hardware & Supply Co., 
East Palestine, Ohio, have joined the 
ranks of hardware store paper publish- 
ers and the reproduced page is from 
the first issue of “Store News.” 

This paper is laid out a little dif- 
ferently than the average store paper. 
Pages 1 and 4 are devoted to store per- 
sonals, editorials, housekeeping hints, 
local news and humor, but pages 2 and 
3 are strictly advertising pages with- 
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out a trace of reading matter of gen- 
eral or local interest. 

The reproduced page is a very good 
presentation of stoves and ranges and 
the appeal is complete. Copy, cuts and 
prices are all there so that the reader 
is given complete information. 








Timogram 
Number 1 
STORE POLICY TALK 


‘ADVERTISING” 


—We write our advertisements 
with scrupulous care, avoiding 
all overstatements and exagger- 
ation. 


—We believe it poor 

put statements in. 19 this policy 
can’t be back-ad to the goods 
Another use for our suggested ads 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Hackley’s Store News. 





Eighth Year. 


EARL PARK, INDIANA, OCTOBER, 1920 


RO. 8s 





MUSIC IN THE FARM HOME 


How many farm homes can one go 
into and not find a musical instrument 
of some sort or a phonograph? There 
are many homes where you will find 
nothing but an old organ and no 
one ever uses it We can all of us have 
music in our homes and will not 
have to be out much either. Of course 
if one has money enough for it a play- 
er piano or even a straight piano is 
the best thing one can, do, but for 
many of us it has to Be something 
cheaper and I think most every one 
will find it as I have in a phonograph. 
I do not consider the phonograph a 
luxury. although we thought of it 
as such before we bought it over five 
years ago but now we consider it a 
necessity, not only for ourselves but 
for our children and friends when 
they come in for a day or an evening. 
The phonograph is more valuable in 
the farm home than in the city home 
because city people have the oppor- 
tunities for going to concerts and 
other entertainments every evening 
while the farm people do not. 

During the long winter evenings 
when it is cold we have all our work 
done and our, suppers. we start the 
chonograph and have a pleasant eve- 
ning which the whole family, enjoys. 

The cheapest way of enjoyeng good 
music is through the phonograph and 
when one gets acquainted with the 
hest of music is not only very inspir- 
ing but educational as weil. It 4s nice 
to have a piane in the home if one 
has the money but it requires patience 
lots of time and a teacher to teach 
one to play well enough and on the 
farm one does not have the spare 
time to put in much time taking mu- 
sic lessons, 

The phonograph will help keep the 
children satisfied on the farm and they 
will not care so much about going to 
town We can get enjoyment out of 
our phonograph in summer the same 
as in the winter. 

We use it on the porch. the lawn, 
or when we have a picnic in the woods 
on Sunday or in the evening when 
other people come to visit us We have 
records of all kinds (except the very 
cheap music) such as band. opera, 
songs, sacred, comic, records for the 
children and many other kinds. 

I do not consider the machine ecx- 
pensive and as we buy the records 
as we go along we scarcely miss the 
money and I consider w¢ have our | 
money’s worth and our machine is 
as good as when it was new over 
five years ago. 





Indiana Farmers Guide. 


Dolores Louise, infant daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Matha Krick, born on 
August 18, baptized Aug. 22nd. Spon- 
sors: Michael and Mary Stark. 


Store paper uses 


The copy especially is 


reading. 


stoves featured. 


The third page was devoted to a pres- 
pipeless 


entation of tools, 
ana washing machines. 


While our general criticism is that 


our suggested ad 


Verl Lowes now has charge of the | 

afe at The Tavern, 

We have Havoline Motor Oil in fi: 
gallon cans and also in bulk. 

Sears Roebuck sell 100 Tubular ri- 
vets for 32c our price is 3o0c. 

_ Dr. Thorpe has moved his office 
hixtures and household goods to Roaan 
Indiana. 

Mr. Otis Breeden is living in the 
tenant house and working for R. G. 
Swanson on the Ed Childress farm. 

Sears Roebuck sell eight quart lard 
Presses at $16.90. At present we are 
asking only $15.00 for the eight quart 
size. 

Joseph Benner has resigned as the 
manager of the Farmers E'evator Co., 
Mr. Benner has rented Frank Harde- 
becks farm for the next year. 

Our price on 14 quart galvanized 
Pails is 65c, Sears Roebuc* asks 70¢c 
for the same pail. : 
Thomas McDonald has purchased 
the William Nichols cottage. Mr. 
Nichols has purchaser the Frank Par- 





ody property from the adminis‘rat- 
of. 


a soning names have been add- 
ed to the long list of MONARCH 
RANGE OWNERS SINCE OUR 
LAST ISSUF, Jose 
Gagnon, FE. S. Yea 
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STORE POLICY 
f Ata} 
“ADV-ERTISING” 


We write our advertising with 
scrupulous care, avoiding all over- 
Statement and -exaggeration. 

e believe it is poor business 
to put up statements in our ads 
which can’t be backed up in the 
store 

What we say 
quality and value 
ed upon. 

Our advertising is news—news 
of exactly what we have to offer 
—and every ad must fit the goods 

and it isn’t published antl it 
does 

We fee! that it is this policy 
of fitting the ad to the goods 
rather than trying to make the 
goods fit the ad, that has made 
Our advertiseing eminently suc- 

WE INVITE Yo 
U TO TES 
HACKLEY AD ON ANY DAY 
E. HACKLEY 
EARL PARK, IND 


regarding the 
may be depend- 
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New Home Factor 





QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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good as new. 

Joseph Hazelbake 
terest in the Barbe 
Coonse who has 
a pardner of Mr. 
the past vear. Mr. F 
cepted a position i: 
Lafayette. 

See the New M 
Range with the new 
enameled indestruct 

See our-new line 
Heating Stoves, St 
othe stove accessor 
most of them at a 
under the market p; 

Clarence Reeves 
Sumner Ditton far 
Stillabower now liv 
Mr. Reeves is now 


WILL INSURE 
with 
BEARINGS 


Burns it all 


expansion 


liver the 
CASING 1s 


cream station and ; 
the New York Cent 
operator on the Gi 
Division. 

Our stock of V 
rapidly getting back 
week brings us shit 
on_back order 
_ Father Hottenrotk j 
Sive improvements 
Church and school | 
Sure cost these tim 


most popular stuve 
ANTI-CLINKER 
ANTLCARBON FIRE ,POT will save 38 eer 
out of every dollar spent for 


smoke, 


WARMS the coll corners 


DOME seetion is ver 


largest possible 


smooth surface and openings of 
thorough circulation of air 
DRAFT SLIDE are surfaec 
sure no leakage and perfec 


FIRB 12 TO 48 HOURS 


PRICE $69.50 T0 $84.50 
OTHER HEATERS $22.00 UP 


of a 


THIS WINTER f 
Has ROUND GRATES 
i BALI 


\ WARM ILOUSE 


on the market 


Draw Center ‘nd rides on 


fuel as burned in ordinary st 


and soot are converted into he 


gas 


Has the slotted FIRE POT which allows for contraction 
WILL NOT CRACK 


WHY BUY A CHEAP, INFERIOR STOVE, when you 
get a MOORES THREE WAY HEATER? 


CIRCULATES THE AIR LIKE A FURNACE 


Better ventilation 


strong and of such shape as t¢ 


ymount of radiating surface 


heautifully symmetrical design 
artistie pattern to permit 
THE ASH PIT DOOR AND 
ind and fitted air-tight to 
t draft regulation WILL HOLD 
ATTENTION 


TIME WITHOUT 
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sult that the appearance of the 
and-out circular would be avoided. 

On the other hand, two pages of dis- 
play advertising is rather too much for 
a four-page store paper. Occasionally 
you can run that much, but ordinarily 
you will run the risk of causing a loss 
of interest if you cut down the reading 
matter to two pages. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
none of the reading matter can be ad- 
vertising. Some of the most effective 
advertising in the store paper is the 
publicity given to purchases and the 
featuring of different items carried in 
stock. 

You can feature as many items as are 
featured in the first number of “Store 
Items” in display ads, only the size of 
the ads should be cut down so that the 
aggregate of space is not so large. 

The temptation to encroach upon 
the reading columns of a store paper is 
certainly very great, but it should be 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Steve Pipe 


Shovels 
Stove Enamel 
Pokers 
Coal Buekets 


well worth 





Stove Boards, all sizes 


85c to $3.00 
15¢ to 75c 
25c and 50c 
25e 

60c to $1.50 


eee 


200 to 40c 


GET « ea 
BLACK SiLK 
STOVE POLISH A ke t 


the 


Will 
Price 15c and 25c 


naf 


he chill of 
COMFORTABLE 


old stove 


$8.00 and $9.50 








It is full of snap and selling 
power with real reasons for buying the 
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furnaces 


JEWEL COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Equipped with JEWEL COAL SAVER HOT 
legrees more heat from fuel Body 
and has double the 
Mirror finished COOKING TOP, i w es like a dish 


RUST OUT 


in 


EXTRA LARGE SQUARE OVEN 
with no duat or dirt collec 


finished 


FIRE BACK, whieh produces 100 
EMLTEST IRON. WILL NOT 


\ 
life of steel bodied ranges 


BLAST 


with non arpin ven Dott 
ting ornaments, making the range 


this store paper is very well handled 
and certainly the advertising pages are 
well written and displayed, the make-up 
is open to objection. 

As we have said before, the store 
paper is not a circular and any make-up 
that would tend to make it resemble a 
circular should be consistently avoided. 
So we would say to Abram Hartley, 
who asks for criticisms, that it would 
be better to split up the two inside ad- 
vertising pages so that ads appeared 
on pages 1 and 4. This would leave 
the editor opportunity to run reading 
matter on pages 2 and 3 with the re- 


Quickest cooking and baking range on the market due to more intense hea’ 
from the fire e 
DUPLEX GRA’ WHICH WILL BURN COAL OR WOOD AND IS FREE FROM 
TRACKS OR FRAMES TO WARP OR BREAK 
Full cast-encased RESERVOIR, with extra large pore 
LARGE, ROOMY, HIGH CLOSET, with rofling door, and no fra 
break A RANGE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME AND KETURN 
ITS COST IN FUEL SAVED. PRICE 


OTHER RANGES $52.50 UP 
HARTLEY HARDWARE CO. 


The Winchester Store, EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 


elain tank in Reservoir style 


mes or hinges to 





Make Our Store Your Headquarters When In Town 
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A page from a new store paper 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 

















OFFICE 
New 


OF HARDWARE AGE, 
York, Oct. 18, 1920. 


CANVASS of the retail trade 
A in and around New York in- 


dicates that a majority of the 
dealers believe that there can be no 
material price reduction in hardware 
until basic metals and labor costs have 
shown some appreciable decline. At 
recent meetings of retail associations 
in this section the expression of this 
belief has been reiterated so often that 
it has become monotonous. Expres- 
sions of opinion by local jobbers and 
manufacturers’ representatives are all 
of the same character, although they 
are inclined to emphasize the fact that 
prices will inevitably decline before a 
great time has passed and that the 
era of the “order taker” will disappear, 
and in its place will come a period 
when it will require real salesmanship 
to properly dispose of goods. 

The same relative inactivity existed 
during the past week in the local hard- 
ware market that has existed for the 
past three of four weeks. The con- 
tinued requests in many places for cer- 
tain lines of goods would seem to in- 
dicate, especially in view of the fact 
that many jobbers still hold unfilled 
orders, that there is a decided shortage 
of stock in the local market, rather 
than any general increase in the de- 
mand, 

Winter goods, such as scrapers, snow 
shovels, sleds, etc., are not over plenti- 
ful. One large jobber said _ recently 
that the first real snow storm would 
probably “clean him out” on sleds and 
all kinds of snow removers. 

The buying of spring goods for 
future delivery continues active. Some 
jobbers are preparing to close all of 
their books for spring orders as they 
report that they have more business 
now than they will be able to handle, 
which is probably partly because of the 
fact that many articles of spring and 
summer merchandise are very scare, 
because of the apparent inability of 
factories to catch up on production. 

Few price changes were reported 
during the past week. 

Mallison Braided Cord Co. announce 
that the new price on their “National” 
sash cord is now 67 cents per lb., f.0.b. 
Athens, Ga. 


Painters’ torches, quart size, $6.50 
each; pints, $5.75 each. 


NEW YORK 


Mason Tool Bags, 14 in., $5.20 each; 
16 in., $640 each; 18 in., $7 each; 
20 in., $7.60 each; 22 in, $8.90 each; 
24 in., $10.10 each. 

Poultry Netting is subject to a dis- 
count of 30 per cent New York and 40 
per cent from factory. 

Lovell Manufacturing Co, Erie, Pa., 
announce that they have reduced their 
price list on “Anchor” brand clothes 
wringers, wringer rolls, ete., effective 
at once. 

C. Klauberg & Bros., Inc., Woolworth 
Building, New York, are offering pocket 
knives for advertising purposes at 
$46.20 a gross. 

The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, 1615 North Twenty-third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., announce that they 
guarantee that there will be no re- 
duction in their prices before July 1, 
1921. 


Ash Sifters—So far the available 
supply of ash sifters has been adequate 
to meet the fairly active demand. In- 
terest in sifters has been quite mani- 
fest this past week. 

Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.71 per doz. Rotary ash sift- 


ers, loose, $39 per doz.; crated lots, $42-$46 
per doz. 


Axes.—Though none too plentiful, 
axes have been orderd in fair size 
lots. The new prices given last week 
will probably continue, jobbers say, 
for some time. 

Long Island 


ish, 30-in. 


blue fin- 

$23.15 per 
doz.; 2% to 3 same model, $23.15 per 
doz.; W. B. Chambers, Indian axes, tem- 
pered steel, polished bit, gold finish, 36-in. 
handle, 3 to 4 Ilb., $22.00 per doz.; Will Wear 
axes, Yankee pattern, tempered crucible 
steel, rustless black finish, 36 in. selected 
hickory handle, 3 to 4 Ib., $25.26 per doz.; 
Collins Connecticut pattern axes, wide bit, 
polished, blue finish, 2%-3%, $23.15 per doz.; 
Collins dock axes, polished steel bit and 
poll, painted red, 4%-5 Ib., $23.15 per doz.; 
fire axes, tempered steel, polish bit, 34-in. 
handle, painted red, $30.00 per doz.; ice 
axes, 4 lb., polished blade, red finish, 20-in. 
handle, $26.50 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—In some sizes bolts 
and nuts are obtainable in fair quan- 
tities, but in other sizes they are ex- 
ceptionally scarce. All kinds and styles 
seem to be much in demand. 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 15 per cent, although 
some jobbers are quoting flat list. Machine 
bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 60 and 5 per 
cent. Common tire bolts, 40 per cent. Sink 
bolts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 10 
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axes, polished 
handle, 2% to 3 
Ib., 


bit, 
lb., 


per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 per 
cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 331/3 and 5 per 
cent; 14/32 in., 3311/3 per cent. Stove rod, 
25 per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 40 per cent; % and larger, 40 per 
cent. Lag screws, less 10 and 5 per cent. 
Cotton Gloves.—Interest in cotton 
gloves is fairly active, with prices firm. 


White canton flannel with knit cotton 
wrists, light model, $2 per doz.; heavy 
model, $2.85 per doz. Gauntlet model, with 
stiffened cuffs, $2.85 per doz.; leather faced, 
$4.80 per doz. 

Christmas Tree Holders.—Shortage 
of holders is already being felt without 
any slackening of the rather active 
demand. Prices continue unchanged. 


iron, 
$10 


cast 
bronze, 


Christmas tree stands, 
japanned, striped with gold 
per doz., to $16.75 per doz. 


Curtain Rods and Poles.—Active de- 
mand, and ample stocks, and firm prices 
continue in this line. 


Prevailing quotations are: 1l-in. mahog- 
any and oak pole, 5%c. per ft.; 1%-in. ma- 
hogany and oak pole, 8c. per ft.; wooden 
curtain poles, brass covered, 1 in., 17'4c. 
per ft.; same, 1% in., 22%c. per ft. 

“Kirsch” single extension rods, velvet 
finish, $3.20 per doz.; white finish, $4.30 
per doz.; brass, $3.20 per doz. Double ex- 
tension rods, velvet finish, $6 per doz.; 
white, $8.70 per doz.; brass, $7.90 per doz. 

Cultivators. — Future orders for 
spring delivery are reported good. The 
new prices of last week still hold. 

Cultivator, with three forged steel prongs, 
4-ft. handle, made of ash, $8.88 per doz.; 
this model for hoeing and weeding; culti- 
vator, hand garden weeder and pulverizer 
with plow wheels attachment, 5 forged steel 
prongs, $12 per doz.; adjustable culti- 
vator, high carbon steel parts, 4 cold 
pressed teeth, malleable iron socket, $6.95 
per doz; same with 9 teeth, $12.89 per 
doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—The annual 
sonal demand for stove pipe has already 
started and the makers of this line are 
alleged to have a corner on the stock 
of lighter gage sheets, which is said to 
be causing a noticeable shortage among 
local dealers. Shipments are improv- 
ing gradually, however, and heavy gage 
sheets are obtainable in fair sizes. 

Galvanized sheet is being quoted: 
28 gage, $10.50 to $12 base per 100 lb. 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 1 
$6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $5.10; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 1, 
$16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 8, $22.50; all per 
doz. 


Grass 


sea- 


No. 
Gal- 
12-qt., 


Scythes.—Among the orders 
for delivery in the early spring, scythes 


are said to be in strong demand. The 
new prices given last week continue 
unchanged. 


Grass scythe, high grade steel blade, black 
finish, ribbed back, medium weight, all 
sizes, $20 per doz.; Big Chief grass scythe, 
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made from highest grade English steel, 
polished web, double rib, $23 per doz.; 
English grass scythe with riveted back, 
$27 per doz.; Bush scythe, high grade steel 
blade, painted red, $21 per doz. 

Game Traps.—It is probable, accord- 
ing to some reports, that manufacturers 
will be unable to supply jobbers with 
any more traps this season. Jobbing 
stocks are in many cases virtually ex- 


Irregularity in Prices 





The expectation of lower prices 
still controls the steel market, but the 
readjustment is slow-paced, irregular 
and confused. This week signs of 
changed conditions have appeared in 
wire products, tin plate and some 
other lines which previously had es- 
caped the effects of the business 
reaction. 

Buyers of nails who have readily 
paid independent makers’ prices are 
now holding off and some cancella- 
tions are reported. The weaker ten- 
dency in tin plate comes with the 
passing of demand from makers of 
perishable food containers. Strip 
steel is lower, recent sales being at 
$10 per ton under the recent basis. 
Automobile manufacturers, who are 
large consumers, are pressing for a 
revision of contracts. Plate mills 
with idle capacity are seeking busi- 
ness in strip widths. Some bar mill 
capacity has turned to rolling bands 
on which as low as 4.50c., Pittsburgh, 
has been named, as against 5.50c. as 
the recent peak. 

Naturally, smaller producers fig- 
ure in transactions showing the great- 
est departure from mid-summer prices. 
The largest independent producers, 
with three months’ business on their 
books, are generally maintaining their 
position. 

The fact that consumers can now 
get some forms of material readily 
checks their desire to buy and speci- 
fications are being held up in a good 
many cases. 

Sheet manufacturers have refused 
the urgings of motor car companies 
to revise their contracts, but are hav- 
ing to find a market for their sur- 
plus at concessions. Detroit reports 
point to rather better operation of 





hausted. Present demands are rather 
light. Prices are unchanged. 


_Jump traps (Blake & Lamb), with chains, 
‘Oo. 0, $2 per doz.; No. 1, $2.95 per doz.; 
- 1%, $4.50 per doz.; No. 2, $7 per doz.; 
3, $9.47 per doz.; No. 4, $11.07 per doz 
Triumph traps, with chains, No. 10, $1.85 
per doz.; No. 11, $2.15 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$3.30 per doz.; No. 12, $4.60 per doz.; No. 
13, $7.84 per doz.; No. 14, $9.40 per doz. 
Victor traps, No. 0, $1.71 per doz.; with- 
Out chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
without chains, $1.52; No. 1%, per 
doz.; without chains, $2.44. No. 3, with 
chains, $7.15 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
ss.0e per doz. No. 1 Giant, with chains, 
2.66 per doz. 
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Oneida jump traps, No. 0, with chains? 
2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75. No. 
, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12. No. 
1%, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.25. 
No. 12, with chains, $7.12. No. 91%, with 
-hains, $5.25 per doz. 

Garden Tools.—Prices continue firm. 
The demand for garden tools for future 
delivery is very healthy. Dealers are 
ordering now for next spring. 


1 
C 
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Hay forks, 2 tines, 514 ft. handle, plain 
ferrule, $14.11 per doz.; 3 tines, strapped 
ferrule, 5% ft. handle, $14.75. 


Furnace Scoops.—Jobbers are well 
satisfied with both the supply and de- 
mand of scoops. Prices are unchanged. 

Hollow back furnace scoops, $10.53 _ per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. Riv- 


eted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per doz., 
less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 


Chiefly in Resales and in Selling by Small 


Producers 
(From the Iron Age) 


some automobile plants. 

The extreme price on steel bars 
may now be put at 3.50c., and there 
seems no question that a large attrac- 
tive lot could be placed at 3.25c. In 
plain structural material there seems 
to be no range in independent prices, 
the quotations being either 2.45c., 
placed with the Steel Corporation, or 
3.10c., placed with an independent 
maker. On mill shipments of steel 
plates 3.50c. is still named, but 3.25c. 
is generally the maximum. High- 
speed steel has settled to $1.10 per 
pound in transactions of any size. 

In the Chicago district the uneven- 
ness of the situation is illustrated on 
the one hand by an increase from a 
55 per cent to an 80 per cent opera- 
tion by the Wisconsin Steel Works 
and on the other hand by the closing 
down of a structural and a plate mill 
of the Inland Steel Co. and a number 
of open-hearth furnaces, bringing 
steel ingot production down to a 65 
per cent basis. 

It is plain that railroad difficulties 
will be long drawn out. The restric- 
tion of coal cars to coal traffic except 
for shipments in the direction of coal 
mines again becomes effective Oct. 15. 
On the side of better movement is a 
35 per cent reduction in the past week 
in the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co.’s accumulated stocks. 

Steel ingot production in Septem- 
ber was substantially the same as in 
August—2,999,551 tons by 30 compa- 
nies, which made 85 per cent of the 
total in 1919, as against 3,000,432 tons 
in August. For the entire country the 
September output was thus about 3,- 
524,000 tons, or at a yearly rate of 
over 42,000,000 tons. 

Semi-finished steel, with only spor- 
adic demand, shows irregular prices. 


Malleable iron rakes, 
doz.; 12 tooth, $5.35 per doz.; 14 tooth, $5.75 
per doz.; 16 tooth, $6.25 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, 2 wood bows, 18 teeth, 5-ft. 
handle, varnished head, 5.75 per doz.; 
wooden lawn rakes, 3 metal bows, 24 teeth, 
bent handle, varnished head, $9 per doz. 
Wire lawn rakes, all steel, tinned, iron 
socket, wooden handle, 20 teeth, $7 per 
doz.; 24 teeth, $11.10 per doz. 

Spading forks D handle, strapped, malle- 
able, 4 tines, bronze finish, $12 per doz. 
Wooden D handle, strapped, 4 tines, $18.20 
per doz; 4 tines, extra heavy, wooden D 
handle, $18.99 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 4% ft. 
handle, $13.50 per doz.; 5 tines, strapped 
ferrule, $17.29 per doz. 


10 tooth, $4.90 per 


A sale of 5000 tons of sheet bars has 
been made at $60 at Canton, Ohio. 
Rerolling billets have sold at $50, 
Pittsburgh, yet other sellers are hold- 
ing to $60. Forging billets have sold 
at $64. 

The reselling of pig iron has in- 
creased to such an extent as to domi- 
nate the market in leading centers, 
with almost no buying from furnaces. 
At Chicago Southern iron has been re- 
sold by foundries at $4.50 below the 
furnace price, $42, Birmingham, and 
Northern iron at $4 lower than the 
furnace price. In basic iron, $43, 
Valley, or $5.50 below the regular 
quotation of two weeks ago has been 
named. In the Buffalo market resale 
malleable is quoted at $46.25, while 
another furnace sale has been re- 
ported at $47, or 50c. lower than the 
recent transaction which recorded a 
sharp decline in that market. Re- 
quests for cancellations continue to 
come in, but furnaces are taking a 
firm stand against granting them. On 
the whole, the pig iron market is in 
a ragged condition, with a tendency 
toward lower prices. 

Some blast furnaces may stop in 
the event of lower pig iron prices with 
no accompanying decline in coke. The 
persistently high market for coke, $17 
to $18 being paid on spot shipments, 
makes a serious problem for mer- 
chant blast furnaces. 

Practically 1,000,000 tons more ore 
is piled on Lake Erie docks than was 
there at this time a year ago. The de- 
liveries to the docks to Oct. 1 
amounted to 31,959,201 tons, or 
570,000 tons more than for the same 
period in 1919, and shipments to in- 
land furnaces for the same period 
were 23,222,770 tons this year, or 2,- 
500,000 tons more than last year. 


2,- 


Hammers.—Factories are still behind 
in the production of hammers, and 
orders of good size are still being re- 
ceived from and by jobbers. The new 
prices given last week still hold as 
quoted herewith. ; 

Nail hammers, drop forged steel, polished 
hickory handles, 1 Ib. 4 0z., $20 per doz.; 
ladies’ hammer, cast iron, full polished, 
ll-in. varnished handle, $1.15 per doz.; 
same, nickel plated, $1.65 per doz.; up- 
holsterer’s hammer, cast iron, nickel plated, 
12-in. varnished handle, $1.60 per doz.; tack 
hammers, with claw, cast iron, polished 
head, $1.50 per doz.; magnetic tack ham- 
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mer, polished steel, horse shoe pattern, mag- 
netized, $5.25 per doz.; ‘‘Robertson”’ horse 
shoe magnetic hammers, polished tool steel 
head, $5.80 per doz. 

Ball Pein Machinists’ hammers, drop 
forged steel, face sides and pein polished, 
hickory handles—4 oz., 6 oz., 8 oz. and 
12 oz., $13.20 per doz.; 16 oz., $13.75 per 
doz.; 20 oz., $14.85 per doz. 

Riveting hammers, drop forged steel, 
hickory handles, 4 oz., $10.40 per doz.; 
7 oz., $10.90 per doz.; 9 oz., $11.40 per doz.; 
12 oz., $11.90 per doz.; 15 oz., $12.40 per 
doz.; 1 lb. 2 oz., $13.40 per doz.; 1 lb. 6 oz., 
$14.40 per doz. 

Tinners’ setting hammers, square, forged 
steel, hickory handles, 8 oz., $11.40 per doz. 

Hack Saw Blades.—Hack saw blades 
are selling well at the new prices that 
were given out last week. 

Star hack saw blades, regular tooth, 6 
in., $5.25 per gross; 7 in., $5.62 per gross; 
8 in., $6 per gross; 9 in., per gross; 
10 in., $7.50 per gross; in., $9 per gross: 
fine tooth blades, 6 in., 5 per gross; 7 
in., $5.62 per gross. 

Hay Hooks —Many advance orders 
for spring delivery call for large quan- 
tities of hay hooks, which are quoted 
at the following prices: 
hooks, 8 in., $3.75 
hooks, octagon tool steel, 
points, hickory handles, steel ferrule held 
by rivet, $10.26 per doz.; case hooks, octa- 
gon steel, 10 in., $5.25 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—Chances are that ice 
skates will be scarce this winter, job- 
bers say. Dealers are buying now in 
fair size lots. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies, same, 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’, same, $2.48. 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Lanterns.—The shortage of lanterns 
continues to be acute in many places, 
and the demand for all styles and sizes 
continues active. Prices are unchanyed. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil.—The uncertainty of the 
linseed oil market is very evident every- 
where. When stabilization will take 
place is hard to say. Prices, it will be 
noted, differ slightly from those given 
last week. The market generally is 
depressed. 

Spot 
$1.07 


Hay per doz.; case 


long tapered 


quotation for nearby deliveries are 
to $1.09 in carload lots; and $1.10 to 
$1.12 for less than carload, but not less 
than 5 bbl; for less than 5 bbl. the price 
is $1.13 to $1.15, according to the crusher. 

Nails.—Jobbers are not at all cheer- 
ful on the subject of nails, as the short- 
age continues without prospects of any 
immediate improvement. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $6.75 to $8 base per keg. 
eut nails (which are almost off the 
market entirely), prices range from 
to $9.75 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. packages 

» quoted by local jobbers 60 and 10 per 

Quarter lb. papers take a discount 

60 and 10 per cent. Galvanized nails, 
25-lb. boxes, 4D, $10: 6D, $9.90: 8D, $9.80; 
10D, $9.75; 20D, $9.70. Galvanized roofing 
nails, 1 x 12, $11; plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$9.20. 

Naval Stores.—The demand for naval 
stores of all kinds continues very light. 
Practically no business of any volume 
is being done at present in the local 
market. It is reported that sellers are 
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trying to hold prices up, but it will 
probably prove to be a hopeless under- 
taking. 


Turpentine is being offered, yard basis, 
at $1.27 per gallen. Rosin, on a basis of 
280 Ib. per barrel, B to N grades, is quoted 
at $12.90, yard basis, and best WW grade 
is being offered at $13.15. 


Nut Crackers.—A fair local demand 
continues for these articles at steady 
prices. 


Nut crack set, steel nut crack, 5 in., with 
spring, 6 picks, $3.60 per doz. sets. Cast 
iron, nickel plated nut crack, 65c. per doz. 
Iron crack, aluminum finish, with table 
clamp, $12 per doz. Cast iron, japanned, 
with 10-in. wooden base, $4.80 per doz. 


Rope.—The local rope market is very 
dull at present with little indications 
of any improvement. It is said that 
prices begin to show a weakening ten- 
dency, and it is expected, in some quar- 
ters, that there will be a gradual easing 
off on present prices. 


Jute rope, No. 1, 21%c. to 22%c.; No. 2, 
2014c. to 21%c.; jute twine wrappings, best 
grade, 32c. to 37c.; India hemp twine, 6-in., 
26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 28c. 
to 28l%4c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 26%c.; 
bolt rope, 33c. to 33%c.; sisal rope, pure, 
%-in., 19¢c. to 22\%4c.; lath yarn, first grade, 
20c. to 21c. 

Screws.—Screws continue in ex- 
cellent demand. There is said to be a 
shortage in many sizes on the local 
market, which jobbers say will require 


some time before it is possible to catch 


up. 

Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per 
lb.; dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c, 
per gross; same, 2 in., 55c. per gross; metal 
side knob screws, iron blued, 38c. per gross; 
same in brass, 95c. per gross; assorted iron 
set screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per 
box; same, in boxes of 100, $2.25 per box; 
hexagon head cap screws, assorted in boxes 
of 50, $1.70 per box; same, in boxes of 100, 
$3.50 per box; flat head, bright, 67% per 
cent—15 per cent; same, galvanized, 52% 
per cent—15 per cent; round head iron 
screws, blued, 65 per cent—15 per cent; 
same, nickeled, 55 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 571% per cent— 
15 per cent; flat head brass screws, 60 per 
cent—15 per cent; round head nickeled brass 
screws, 521% per cent—15 per cent; machine 
screws, iron, 50 per cent—10 per cent; same, 
brass, 50 per cent: thumb screws, Hst plus 
20 per cent; iron set screws, 40 per cent. 


Stove Pipe.—Interest is increasing 
for stove pipe in the local market. 
Prices continue firm. 


Stove pipe, 4-in., 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. 
doz. lengths. 

Elbows, 4-in., $2.75 per doz. 
in., $2.95, 5-in., $3.15. 


Shovels.—These articles continue in 
good demand, but mostly for future 
orders. Prices are steady. 


Square and round point shovels, No. 2 
size, D and long handles, full polished 
plain back, $15 per doz. Black shovel, 
same as above, $14 per doz. “Oliver Ames” 
brand, same description as above, $18.40 
per doz.: ‘‘Maynard”’ pattern, No. 2 size. 
solid socket shank, high carbon steel, full 
polished, $19 per doz. Prices on other sizes 
vary according to size. 

Snow Shovels —The future demand 
for snow shovels is very good, jobbers 
report. Local stocks are said to be 
far from plentiful. 

Prevailing prices 
2 riveted steel snow 
blade, $9 per doz.; 
shovels, 15 x 11%-in. 
handle, $11.25 per doz. 
16-in. blade, reinforced 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 24 x 
doz.; snow pusher, 30 
per doz. 


Side Walk Scrapers.—As is the case 
with both shovels and snow shovels 
side walk scrapers are more or less 
confined to futures. Jobbers_ say, 


3.75 per doz. lengths; 
lengths; 6-in., $5 per 


lengths; 414- 


f.0.b. 


shovels, 


New York, are: 
14 x 11%-in. 
2 riveted steel snow 
blade, long square 
Galvanized, 21 x 

back, straight 


x 1%-in., $32 per 
3 


13 4 
x 13% x 1%-in., $35 
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In Our Next Issue 


The October 28 number of 
HARDWARE AGE will be the 
Jobbers’ Number and will 
have in it the report of the 
big Atlantic City Convention, 
coming 





forecasts for the 
year, a host of merchandis- 
ing stories and our regular 
departments. The issue will 
be profusely illustrated. 





however, that the number and quality 
of future orders they are receiving is 
very satisfactory. 


Prevailing prices, f.0.b. New York, are: 
Solid shank, 6% x 5% blade, 4-ft. handle, 
$6.25 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 
7 x 6 blade, 4-ft. handle, $7.50 per doz. 
Extra heavy socket, 7 x 6 blade, 4-ft. 
handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Wire Products.—There continues to 
be a very strong demand in the local 
market for wire goods of all kinds. 
In some items there is still a very 
acute shortage. Better shipments are 
promised, but very little materialized 
during the past week. 


Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4 in. and 4 point 6 
in. Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire, 12 gage is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Annealed wire, plain, in stones, No. 16 
gage, is $9 per 100 lb.; No. 17 gage, $9.49 
per 100 lb.; No. 18 gage, $9.75 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 19 gage, $10.25; No. 20 gage, $10.75; 
No. 24 gage, $12.50. Galvanized wire in 
stones, No. 16 gage, $11.85 per 100 Ib.: No 
17 gage, $12.50: No. 18 gage, $13.25; No. 19 
gage, $14.25; No. 20 gage, $15.25; No. 24 
gage, $16 per 100 Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh 
from New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(Pearl Wire), 12 mesh, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft 
12 mesh, heavy, $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire. 14 mesh, $11 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 


netting, 30 off list. 
P. S.—The Ensign-Bickford Co., 


Simsbury, Conn., have issued a new 
price list of safety fuses, part of which 
is given herewith. These are prices 
f.o.b. Simsbury, Conn. 


Plain finished varieties, per 1000 ft. 
Cotton, for use in dry work only, very 
pliable, $9.35: single tape, for use in damp 
work, $19: double tape, for use in wet 
work, $12.35; triple tape, for use in very 
wet work where exposed to rough treat- 
ment, $14.25. 

Hard finished, cotton countered varieties, 
per 1000 ft.: Beaver brand, for use in 
damp work, suitable for most agricultural 
blasting purposes, $9.35; Charter Oak brand, 
white or black, for use in wet work, a very 
good general purpose fuse, $9.60; Clover 
brand, for use in very wet work, $10.85; 
Anchor and Crescent brands, for use !n 
very wet work, $11.85: Reliable brand gutta- 
percha, for use in very wet work, pliable 
but not protected by a tape, $13.30. 

Discounts, f.o.b. factory Simsbury 
Avon, Conn.: In lots of less than 1000 ft., 
10 per cent; in lots of 1000 ft. and less than 
6000 ft., 15 per cent: in lots of 6000 ft. and 
less than 30,000 ft., 20 per cent; in lots of 
30.000 ft. and less than 300.000 ft., 25 per 
cent; in lots of 300,000 ft. and less than car 
load, 25 per cent and 2% per cent: carload 
(220 cases of 6000 ft.. or 1,320,000 ft.), 25 
per cent and 5 per cent. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Chicago, Oct. 14. 

| Bw two giants, one pulling against 

the other, there are two powerful 
factors influencing the market. One is 
the tendency not to buy extensively 
and the other is the scarcity of goods. 
Just at present scarcity is the stronger 
of the two. As a result prices are stay- 
ing firm. 

The trend of the buyer is indicated 
by the convention of purchasing agents 
held in Chicago this week. More than 
1100 firms were represented and with- 
out dissenting voice it seemed to be 
the opinion of the meeting that the safe 
and sound policy to follow was pur- 
chases for immediate needs. The meet- 
ing went on record against heavy buy- 
ing on futures. 

But just as long as goods stay scarce 
it is hard to foresee material price de- 
clines and goods are scarce. Staples 
such as nails, nuts and bolts, steel 
sheets, galvanized ware, cutlery, alarm 
clocks, sporting goods—almost way 
down the list goods are badly needed. 
It is true that shipments are coming in 
much better than they did a year ago 
or even three months ago, but hard- 
ware is still in underproduction and 
the railroads have not reached maxi- 
mum efficiency, although they must be 
credited with making splendid gains. 

Business stays good, despite more 
limited buying. The retailer has no 
cause to complain. Consumers may be 
holding off in other lines but they are 
not denying themselves necessities and 
the demand for all kinds of hardware 
is healthy. This is encouraging to the 
merchant who may not buy as heavily 
as he did before prices began to slip 
but he is still buying in reasonable 
amounts. 

Christmas buying is begun to be felt. 
There is a scramble for cutlery of all 
kinds including shaving cutlery, a big- 
ger demand than the market can take 
care of and novelties are moving well, 
There is a splendid toy business, indi- 
cations pointing to a record year. 

Collections are good, in fact a little 
better than usual. 


Automobile Accessories.—Aside from 
special offers made by individual houses 
prices are not changed. This is the end 
of the season and a number of jobbers 
are reducing stocks through conces- 
sions in prices on some items but ruling 
quotations are unaffected. Business 
stays quite good, the fine weather be- 
ing a help. 

Twin cylinder foot 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hand horn, 3.50 each; Howe spotlights, 
$3.90 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pair and 331/3 off in lots of more 
than one dozen pair; Rid-O-Skid chains, 
$2 to $2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 
3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.25 
each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each; Bethle- 
hem spark plugs, porcelain type, 58c. to 
36c.; Hercules Giant, 55c. to 60¢. each; 
Hercules Junior, 27c. to 35c.; Hel-Fi stand- 
ard plugs, 42c. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi tractor 
Special, 83c. to 97c. each; A. C. Titan 
plugs, 58c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 62c. each; Champion O 
Plugs, 62c. each; Champion Heavy Duty, 


pumps, $1.25 each; 
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73c. each; Splitdorf p!ugs, 70c. to 78c. each; 
United plugs, junior, 40c. each. 

Axes.—The axe situation is a little 
easier, more goods having come in dur- 
ing the past week than usual. There 
is still a shortage which is holding 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single bitted first quality black 
axes, 3 lb. to 4 Ilb., $17.50 base; double 
bitted black unhandled first quality axes, 
$23.50 base. 


Alarm Clocks.—It’s the same story 
about alarm clocks, a large demand and 
a meager supply. Manufacturers are 
bending every effort to catch up with 
the demand ‘but the most sanguine real- 
ize it will take months to do that. 
Prices are strong. 

Ash Sifters.—This is the early sea- 
son for sifters and the demand is more 
than brisk with prices holding very 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wire cloth hand barrel sift- 
ers, $4.50 per doz.; galvanized rotary barrel 
sifters, $39 per doz. 


Builders’ Hardware.—There is no ac- 
tivity in builders’ hardware and there 
will be little until spring. No new 
prices are being made. An active sea- 
son is in sight from all indications and 
manufacturers are trying to get ample 
production. 

Cotton Gloves.—The market is off 
about 10 per cent in keeping with the 
usual declines in all cotton goods. Some 
houses are giving 15 per cent off. The 
demand is just fair. 

Chains.—There is good business in 
chains and no oversupply. The price 
situation is remarkably steady. 

Cutlery—With the full force of 
Christmas buying beginning to be felt 
the serious condition of the cutlery 
market is much aggravated. There will 
not be enough goods for the season. 
Carving cutlery, shaving cutlery and 
pocket cutlery is the best kind of prop- 
erty as there will be plenty of buyers 
for all that a dealer can secure. There 
are no indications of any price change 
unless there should be a slight advance. 
Manufacturers say the demand will not 
be overtaken for a matter of years, al- 
though they do promise some improve- 
ment before the heavy buying of 1921. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Now that the building season is waning 
there is a better supply of this mate- 
rial. Prices are not changed but there 
is no buying for next year, as dealers 
feel sure there will be some attractive 
declines before spring opens its doors. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trougch, 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.: 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 28- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 doz 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—Just the or- 
dinary movement of this line is seen 
with plenty of goods to care for the 
demand. Prices are steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Flint paper, 30 per cent off list 
garnet paper, net list, and emery paper, list 
plus 5 per cent. 

Files—There is no oversupply of 
files but there is a good stock in most 


jobbers’ warerooms and reasonable or- 
ders are filled without delay. The quo- 
tations ruling for many weeks are un- 
affected. 


We 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: 5 


Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Furnace Scoops.—Lively business ex- 
pected in mid-season is keeping the 
market stiff on furnace scoops. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Hollow black furnace scoops, $11 
per doz.; riveted black furnace scoops, $15 
per doz., less 5 per cent for full bundles. 

Galvanized Ware.—Business is not 
brisk in galvanized ware and some 
houses are shading prices, despite a 
lack of any oversupply of goods. The 
dealer is waiting, and while it seems 
probable that he may need goods badly 
before the season for tubs, oil cans, etc., 
is over he is not buying heavily now. 
Aside from special offers the price sit- 
uation is not altered. 

Glass.—With little demand from con- 
struction work the manufacturers are 
making some production gains in glass 
and creating a stock that will take bet- 
ter care of next year’s demands than 
has before been possible. Quotations 
are the same with little activity. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single 7 


strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 75 per cent off; putty in 100-Ib. 
kits, $4.25: glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 1 doz. to pagkage, 65c. per package. 


Handles, Wood.—The serious short- 
age of long standing has not been cured 
by any means, although there is some 
improvement. Prices are strong and 
there is a heavy demand for these 
goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3 per second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. per 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Horse Clipping Machines.—Business 
remains fairly active for horse clipping 
machines in some sections, although 
there is a decreased demand in this lo- 
cality. The prices which have held all 
season are not changed. 

Hose.—It is decidedly between sea- 
sons in hose of all kinds, except small 
amounts sold for special uses. No new 
prices are out. 

Hods, Coal.—It is not possible to fill 
orders as fast as they come in for coal 
hods. The season is at its height with 
heavy demands from all northern lo- 
calities. Prices are holding strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.50 
per doz 18-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 


$9.25 per doz galvanized funnel hods, 17 
in., $10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Production is not keep- 
ing up with orders, due to a lack of 
proper raw material. The season is at 
full bloom and will be active for weeks 
Some concerns are asking an 
are 


stocks, 


to come. 
advanced price, but most houses 
carrying the same quotations. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Cast steel skates, $1.05 to $1.35 per 
pair; hockey skates, $1.45 to $1.90 per pair; 
hardened steel blades, nickeled skates, 
$1.90 to $2.50 per pair; tempered steel 
blades, extra polished, full nickel plated, 
$2.75 to $2.90 per pair. 

Lanterns.—While there may be some 
betterment in production the market is 
still crying for lanterns, and prices 
are naturally holding strong so long as 
a demand market is in effect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chi- 
cago: Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, 
$6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$9.90 per doz. 

Nuts and Bolts——Some mills have 
advanced prices on nuts and bolts and 
some jobbers have followed the lead, 
but those that have are being charged 
with accepting business under the mar- 
ket. There is still a good demand. 


Nails.—The situation remains strong 
on nails with demand a little lessened 
but still heavy enough to more than 
take up all output. There are no new 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wire nails per keg base, 
$4.45. 

Rope.—Business is good in rope at 
the high prices which are in effect. 
Some rumors of a price decline seem 
to be wholly without foundation. There 
is especially good business from the 
rural communities, the farmer seeming 
to be an unusually liberal buyer of rope 
for this time of year. Manufacturing 
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records show slight progress in increas- 
ing production. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1, manila rope, standard brands, 
full coils, 28c. per lb.; No. 2, 27c. per Ib.; 
No. 1, sisal rope, full coils, 19c. per lb.; No. 
2, 17c. per lb.; No. 3, 15c. per Ib. 


Paints and Oils.——Mixed paints and 
basic materials are still in good de- 
mand. Weather conditions are excel- 
lent for fall painting and this has kept 
up a lively market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Pure linseed oil, raw, $1.30 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.35; turpentine, $1.70 per gal.: 
denatured alcohol, in full barrels, $1.25 per 
gal.; white lead, in 100-lb. kegs, 1544c. 

Roofing Paper.—There is practically 
no movement in roofing paper. Prices 
are not very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Certainteed roofing, 1 ply, $2.13 per 
sq.; 2 ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3 ply, $3.15 per sq.; 
Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.83 per sq.; 2 ply, 
$2.24 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.65 per sq.; Guard 
roofing, 1 ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2 ply, $1.74 
per sq.; 3 ply, $2.10; tarred felt, $5.08 per 
100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $11.45 


per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—The market is still 
almost barren of sheets. Some jobbers 
are able to ship a bundle once in a 
while but most of them are wholly out 
of stock. The situation promises to 
improve, but there are no indications of 
any price let up for weeks to come. 

Solder.—Last week’s new prices on 
solder are in effect and the ysual nor- 
mal business is noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder, in full cases, 
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30c. per lb.; less than case lots, 32c. per Ib. 

Stove Boards.—Demand is still pac- 
ing supply. The country is very short 
on stove boards and until the sheet 
situation is much improved this short- 
age will continue. There is little rea- 
son to look for much improvement this 
year. Prices are naturally holding 
very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 24 
x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 _ doz.; 
28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 Z 30, $21.30 per 
doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36, $30.50 
per doz. 


Stove Pipe.—There is not a dealer 
anywhere judging from demand that 
would not gladly buy more stove pipe. 
There is no item in hardware more 
scarce than pipe and the season is just 
starting, so a bad situation is quite apt 
to become even more acute. 

Screws.—Some gains in stocks in 
screws have been accomplished by job- 
bers, but there is still a shortage on 
popular small sizes. Discounts remain 
the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Flat head bright screws, 6714-20; 
round head blued, 65-20; flat head japanned, 
65-20; round head brass, 5514-20; flat head 
brass, 57%4-20. 

Sporting Goods.—Hunting goods are 
moving fast. Guns are not in sufficient 
supply and hunting coats seem to be 
short. There is good movement in foot- 
ball supplies of all kinds with price 
tendencies being a little off. 


Current Metal Prices—October 18, 1920 


Bar lead 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 
Bars: Per Ib. 
Refined Iron, base price....5.75¢ 
Swedish Bars, base price...20.00¢ 
Soft Steel: 
% to 1% in. round, and 
square -3.63@5.40¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % in. ‘to 1 in 
3 .63@5.40¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % to “— 
3.73@5.40¢ 
Rods—% and 11/16....3.68@5.45¢ 
Bands, 1% to 6 x 3/16 to 
No. 8 


Hoops 
Shapes: 

oan and eres: to 15 
in 47 @4.80¢ 


Dare ebae ceseaee 5.68@7.00¢ 


Bia. x \% in. and larger 
3.58@4.80¢ 
3 in, x 8/16 in. and Ys in. 
3.83 75 
1% to 2 @s esi 


2% in. x & =. 
paces: 55¢ 
1% to aT ba x 8/16 in. 
and thick 5 .50¢ 
1to1% “aed x 3/16 in., 


3.63 @5.55¢ 
to 14% in. x Rig in. -3.68@5 60¢ 
r%wxhi eee 73@5.65¢ 
x 2 in. 3.78@5. 70¢ 
x Se 4. 18@6.50¢ 
x 3/82 ‘in. 5.28@7.20¢ 
™ a 

% in 3.98@5.90 
ig in. x 1% x 3/16 in. _— 
5. 80¢ 

1% fo 2% x 3/16 in. ‘nde 
thick 3.68@5.60¢ 
8.63 @5.30¢ 


Merchant Steel 
Per lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger, 
5.40¢ 


a % finish, 1 x 2% 
% in and larger were ys: 5.90¢ 
Toe ont % x % in. and 
arge 
Cold- rolled strip (soft 
and quarter hard) 12@14¢ 
Open-hearth spring steel 


— 10.00 

Shafting and Screw Stoc ° 4 

ea 6.25Q7. 00¢ 
Squares, flats and 

Se. csesankenn ena 6.75@7.50¢ 


Standard cast steel, base 


Price d 
Best cast steel 20.00 @24.00¢ 


Extra best cast steel. 25.00@30.00¢ 


Tank Plate—Steel 
Per Ib. 
% in, and heavier..... 3.78 @4.80¢ 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 


Bor Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel 
oS. &., Wood's 

Refined 

Per Ib. 


One Pass, 
Per lb. 

Nos. 18 and 20.8.41@9.90¢ 
Y 2 and 24.8.46@9.85¢ 10.80¢ 
No. } 8.51@9.90¢ 10.85¢ 
oe. See 8.61@10.00¢ 

ee | Serer 8.71@10.10¢ 

No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ 

higher 
Galvanized 

NO, 16.0. ccvccccccee 8.86@11. 00¢ 
MO, BBrs o:020206sse0en 9.11@11.25¢ 
Nos. 18 and 20..... 9. 26@11.40¢ 
Nos. = and 


No. : 28, 36 in. wide o0¢ eer 


Steel Wire 


Base Price* on No. 9 gage and 
coarser : 

Bright Basic 

Annealed Soft 

Galvanized Annealed 

Copper Basic 

Tinned Soft Bessemer 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and 
Wire 

High Brass Sheet 

High Brass Wire 

Brass Rod 

Brass Tube 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rollled 24 oz,. 
29%¢ per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 


2¢ per lb. advance over hot rolled. 
*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin 
Grade Grade 
“AAA” ar 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 
$16.50 $14.25 
75 16.25 
18.00 
19.75 
21.50 


Coke—14 @ 20 
Primes Wasters 

11.55¢ 

11.65¢ 

11.75¢ 


rexxx . 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 @ 20 


Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


Weetern spelter 10@11¢ 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks, 


14% @15¢ 
Lead and Solder 


American pig lead 10@11¢ 


Solder % and % guaranteed.... 
No. 1 solder 
Refined solder 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib. 
Commercial grade, per lb 


Antimony 
Asiatic 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), 
ingots for remelting, per 
Ib. 35 @38¢ 
Old Metals 
Prices generally are a little lower 
and business is quiet. Dealers 
buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 
Per lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. .$15.00 
Copper, heavy and wire.... 14.00 
Copper, light and bottoms... 12.50 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 
Heavy machine composition.. 14.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.75 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
tion turnings 
Lead, heavy 


8tandard—Steel 
Blk. 

—17 
—88 —22 
4 —33— 18 
7-12 in. — 6 

Wrought Iron 
Bik. Gal. 
+17 
+21 
+17 
+30 


Lap 
ae 6 in, "Seg 


7-12 in. Lap 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1920. 

(y= of the most conspicuous fea- 

tures of the local hardware mar- 
ket is the lack of cancellations on the 
part of the retail dealer. There are 
some, of course, but very few and gen- 
erally unimportant. Indications are, 
therefore, that the average retail dealer 
is getting rid of merchandise just about 
as fast as he is receiving it and is ac- 
cumulating stock slowly. We hear of 
instances where retail firms disregarded 
the better judgment of dealers in gen- 
eral and bought various kinds of stock 
heavier than they should have, conse- 
quently they are in reality overstocked. 
But such cases are few and far be- 
tween. Jobbing houses also are not 
accumulating goods, notwithstanding 
the fact that the mills and manufactur- 
ers are doing much better in the matter 
of shipments. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the market, in, so far as 
stocks is concerned, is in a healthy con- 
dition. The jobbing houses continue to 
urge retail dealers to buy what they 
want, but do so in a conservative man- 
ner. 

Price changes since last reports have 
been few and without much signifi- 
eance. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that manufacturers of hardware, 
who a short time ago were notifying 
the jobbing trade that prices were sub- 
ject to “those ruling at date of ship- 
ment” are now sending announcements 
out that prices for goods ordered some 
months ago, which have not been 
shipped, are subject to “prices named 
on the original orders.” This change 
in price policy is taken to mean that 
hardware manufacturers are getting 
all the raw material they desire, but 
comparatively little new business and 
consequently it is a question of but a 
short time before they will have caught 
up with orders on their books. Such 
conditions do not, of course, exist in 
every branch of the hardware manu- 
facturing industry, but generally speak- 
ing the raw material situation is much 
easier than it was a month or so ago. 
In speaking of the price situation a 
leading local banker, in close touch 
with the hardware business, says that 
it is very evident to him that the rise 
in hardware values during the war was 
not distorted and the basis for them 
was nearer the cost of production than 
was the case in a great many other 
lines of industry. In his judgment the 
reaction in prices will be much slower 
than it has been in other lines and 
therefore the chances of people getting 
seriously hurt financially are not as 
great as they otherwise might be. 

Automobile Accessories. — Jobbers 
say the demand for automobile acces- 
sories is slowing up. They in turn are 
not buying heavily from the manufac- 
turers, but are trying to clean up what 
they have on hand, believing, as most 
of them do, that prices in general will 
be lower by next spring. Some of the 
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jobbers realize that they will be obliged 
to take a loss on some lines in stock 
and it is largely because of this fact 
that the trade in general is inclined to 
go slow on fresh purchases. In other 
words, they want to see what is going 
to happen marketwise before commit- 
ting themselves further. Then, too, it 
is coming a time of year when fewer 
automobiles will be operated and con- 
sequently the demand for accessories 
will be smaller. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Little new has de- 
veloped in the local market for bolts 
and nuts. Shipments from the mills 
are coming through in fairly good 
shape, but mostly in small lots. A 
large percentage of the receipts are 
applied to back orders in jobbers’ hands, 
consequently local stocks do not seem 
to gain much, except in the case of 
sizes for which there is not much call. 
The jobbing trade has enough stock 
ordered to supply all their requirements 
during the balance of 1920, conse- 
quently from the mill standpoint busi- 
ness probably will be quiet, so far as 
New England is concerned, for some 
time. All excitement regarding the 
possibility of lower jobbing quotations 
on bolts and nuts appears to have 
passed, the general opinion now being 
that the market will remain on its 
present basis during the balance of the 
year at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, all sizes, list plus 
15 per cent; bolt ends with H. P. nuts, list 


net; machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, all 
sizes, list plus 25 per cent: tap bolts, list 
plus 30 per cent; common carriage bolts, all 
sizes. list plus 25 per cent; stove bolts, 
larger lots, 50 per cent; smaller lots, 40 per 
cent; nuts, H. P. square blank and square 
tapped, hexagon blank and tapped, list plus 
5e.; C. P. C. & T. square blank and tapped, 
tapped and hexagon blank and tapped, list 
plus 6c.; extras of 1c. to 5c. per Ib. are 
charged for less than keg lots. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
2) per cent: 5%-in. and larger, 20 per cent; 
finished case hardened nuts, 20 per cent. 


Bottles.—A good business in vacuum 
bottles is reported by the jobbing trade 
here. Some of the manufacturers who 
have been having difficulty in securing 
the glass fillers evidently have been 
getting larger supplies of same, for 
they have been making freer shipments 
to the trade here. The jobbers, how- 
ever, have a large number of back or- 
ders to fill for the holiday trade, conse- 
quently fresh stock arriving from the 
manufacturers is absorbed quickly and 
no accumulation to speak of is notice- 
able. In the case of hot water bottles, 
however, the jobbers appear to have 
all they need. It should not be con- 
strued, however, that supplies are ex- 
cessive, for such is not the case. 
Thermos 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
5 list; 


bottles, brown steel case, pints. $3.25 
auarts, $5.25. Corrugated nickel, pints, 
$4.50: quarts, $6.75; smooth nickel, pint, 
$5.00; quarts, $7.25. Discount 25 and 10 per 
cent. Ferrostat, quarts, black finish. $19 
2-quarts. $15; quarts, leather finish, $11; 2- 
quarts, $16. Discount 30 per cent. 

Hot Water Bottles.—Palco, No. 2, $3 each 
list: No. 3. $4.50: discount, 331/3 per cent; 
Cello. Bostonia. 3 pt., $1.25 each net: Genu 
ine, No. 200, $2.10: No. 250, $2.45: No. 300 
$3.50. 


Canned Heat.—The Sternau people 
are putting out a new size of canned 


heat, No. 4008, which jobs out at $2.10 
per doz., and retails at 25c. each. The 
demand for canned heat in general is 
running far in excess of anything re- 
corded in former years, and indications 
are that at least some of the retail 
dealers are planning to feature this 
class of merchandise in the holiday sea- 
son. The increased demand can be 
traced very largely to the prohibition 
brands handled prior to the war. No 
laws, which makes it extremely difficult 
to obtain lawfully alcohol, and to the 
high cost of food in the public eating 
places. A great many people are find- 
ing it much cheaper to do light cooking 
in their rooms than to eat in restau- 
rants. 


We from jobber 


gross, in 


quote 
$10.80 per 


Sterno, 
510.8 quantity; Theroz. 
$14.70 per gross in any quantity Sterno 
cooking ware No. 4001, stand with boiler, 
$2; tea kettle with tray, $2.75: folding 
stoves, single burner, $1.5 double burner, 
$2; discount 33 1/3 per ce 

Theroz Cooking War 
10c. each; No. 4 burners, 
tinental (copper), $4 per 
(nickel), $8 per doz ! 
two burners, $2.35 each 
kits, $3.33 each. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—The jobbing 
trade here is strenuously kicking be- 
cause it cannot get enough glass cook- 
ing ware. The manufacturers appar- 
ently are having more business than 
they possibly can handle and therefore 
are obliged to limit the hardware 
trade’s purchases. The popularity of 
this class of merchandise has grown by 
leaps and bounds in recent years, and 
every indication points to a_record- 
breaking holiday trade in 1920, for peo- 
ple appreciate the fact that glass cook- 
ing ware as a gift is very acceptable. 

We quote 
roles, rounds 
each: 2-qt., $2. 
covered, 1-qt., $1 
2-qt., 5 each. 
each. » dishes, 
$1 to $1.75 each 
each. Ramekins, 20c. each 

-e 30 per cent off list 

Electrical Goods.—The popularity of 
electrical goods also has grown re- 
markably in the retail hardware field 
in recent years. There are, to be sure, 
many retail hardware dealers who still 
are adverse to handling such merchan- 
dise, but this number is growing stead- 
ily smaller each year. The demand at 
the moment is unusually heavy, espe- 
cially for irons and heaters, the retail 
dealers evidently being anxious to 
stock up for the holiday trade. The 
general run of people seems to feel there 
is less chance of prices on electrical 
goods declining than on others. And 
this feeling accounts in a large meas- 
ure for the increased demand. In the 
case of heaters, however, the high cost 
of coal has had a lot to do with it. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock 
Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount 
$4.25 each: Sheldon, $4.55 each; Universal, 
No. 2021, $8 list: 901, $10; No. 9051, 
$9.50: No. 905, discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint 
TU niversal, No. 9952 
list; discount, 25 and 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166, 
$28.50 each: No. 9169, $21 each: discount, 25 
and 10 per cent discontinued patterns, 
$18.50 each and higher 


stocks: 


iny 


‘aragon burners 
2 per doz.; Con- 
7 Continental 
flame stoves, 


combination mess 


from 
1-qt., 
each. 
each; 
Pie 
Ne 


jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
$1.75 each; 1%-qt., $2.50 
Baking dishe un- 
1144-qt., $1.25 each; 
plates, 90c. to $1 
each Bread pans 
Custard cups, 25c. to 35e. 

Jobbers’ terms 


Irons, 
Domanco, 
No. 
$8.50: 
30 per cent discount: 
sunburst type, $12.50 
19 per cent 


list 
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Toasters.—Universal, No. 946, $8.50 list; 
No. 945, $9.75 list each; discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. sss 

Grills.—Universal, No. 984, $15 list each; 
No. 982, $12.50; discount 25 and 10 per cent. 

Heat Pads.—Universal, No. 9940, $13.50 
list each; discount, 25 and 10 per cent. 

Curling !rons.—Universal, with comb, No. 
99011, $8 list each; discount, 25 and 10 per 
cent. 

Ranges.—Two burner, with_ grill 
oven, No. 9688, $38.50 each; discount, 
and 10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—A majority of the 
manufacturers of galvanized ware are 
still having more or less trouble in get- 
ting raw material in desired quantities 
and therefore their production is more 
or less irregular. All things consid- 
ered, however, they are doing remark- 
ably well in the matter of shipments to 
jobbers, who report an excellent de- 
mand for most kinds of things, but es- 
pecially for ash sifters. Possibly no 
other branch of the hardware business 
shows the trend of buying conserva- 
tism on the part of the retail dealer 
than the galvanized ware market. 
Among the retailers it was commonly 
felt that galvanized ware would be 
lower by this time. The mere fact that 
it has had an upward rather than a 
downward tendency has made the aver- 
age retailer more inclined to hold off 
in buying than ever. Yet in the aggre- 
gate retail orders for galvanized ware 
in the hands of the jobbing trade are 
entirely satisfactory. The only ques- 
tion raised appears to be whether or 
not all retail orders can be filled in 
specified time. 


and 
25 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three stays, 
17 : 26 in., $4.40 each; 18 x 26 in., $6.30 
each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
15 in., $4.80 per doz.; 16 in., $5.15; 17 in., 
$5.73: galvanized, with wood handles, 15 
in., $7.30 per doz.; 16 in., $8.08; 17 in., $8.71; 
18 in., $9.50. 

Palls.—Eight-quart, $4.64 per doz.; 10- 
at., $5.25; 12-qt., $5.76; 14-qt., $6.48; heavier 
pails, 40 lb. to the dozen, $8.44; 50 lb. to the 
dozen, $10.88. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $24.38 
doz.; No. 300, $27.20. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.76; No. 4, $1.34. 

Heaters.—The demand for oil heaters 
apparently is increasing each day. New 
England mornings and evenings are 
getting cooler and cooler all the time, 
but the retail price of anthracite holds 
up strongly and in some districts of 
this section of the country is on a $25 
per ton basis. The average householder 
is putting off starting the furnace as 
long as possible, and with the aid of an 
oil heater or two will continue to do so. 
The moth is the tailor’s best friend; 
likewise the coal dealer has been the 
best friend of the fellow that has an 
oil heater to sell. The cost of coal is 
absolutely accountable for the boom in 
the heater business. 


per 


$2.46 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nesco 
Perfect heaters, No. 15, jananned trim- 
mings with steel reservoir, $5.18 net each; 
No. 016, nickeled trimmings with steel res- 
ervoir, $6.37; No. 1600. nickeled trimmings 
with brass reservoir, $7.28. 

Horseshoes.—The market for horse- 
shoes is devoid of any special new fea- 
tures. Seasonable buying is fully up 
to expectations, local stocks are in good 
condition, and indications are that 
prices will hold firm during the greater 
part of 1920 at least. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg base. 
Base prices are for No. 2 or larger. To 
Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No 
freight is allowed on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weights, $12.50 per 
keg; track side weights, $12.75; toe weights, 
$11.25; steel shoes, $9.75; toe creased, 
$8.25; side wear, $10.25; caulked, $9.75; 
extra light caulked, $10.75; iron counter- 
sunk, $8.75; steel countersunk, $10.50; tips, 
$9.75; light driving, $9.75; featherweights, 
$9.75; mule, $8.50; all assorted shoes, 50c. 
per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Caulks.—Dull, $2.25 per box; 
re $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; sharp heel, 

tO 

Iron and Steel.—As compared with 
conditions existing six months or so 
ago, the local market for iron and steel 
has been uneventful. That is because 
the average jobber in the past three or 
four years has been living under such 
a great strain that when things let up, 
as they have of late, he looks on the 
market as uneventful. As a matter of 
fact an excellent business is doing in 
iron and steel. Mill shipments continue 
to improve, although fresh railroad em- 
bargoes have interrupted them on some 
New England lines. Stock is absorbed 
just about as fast as it arrives, but it 
is only fair to state that consumers are 
finding it much easier to get orders 
filled. Apparently there still remains 
a large hole in the New England con- 
sumptive field to be filled. For the 
first time in many months a majority 
of houses are quoting iron and steel on 
the same basis. Just when this situa- 
tion will change depends on the time 
when this or that concern begins to 
take in stock faster than it is shipping 
it out. The margin of profit, according 
to the jobbers, is so small that they 
will have to think twice before cutting 
prices again. 

lron.—Refined except as below, $5.50, 100 
Ib. base; % and 9/16-in. round and square 
and /2%-in. round and square and larger, 
$6.40; 7/16-in. round and square and smaller, 
$8; over 6-in. wide, $7.50. Best refined, 
$7.50; same extras over base for small sizes 
as refined. Wayne, $9.50. Band iron, $8; 
hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$5.50 per 100 Ib.; base, %-in. to %-in. 
round and square, $6; 5/16-in. and smaller, 
$8; flats, $6.50; concrete-bars, plain, $5.50; 
twisted, $5.50; angles, channels and beams. 
$5 to $6; tire steel, $6.50 to $7; open hearth 
spring steel, $11: crucible spring steel, $16: 
bands, $8 to $8.25; hoops, $9: cold rolled 
steel, $8 to $10; toe caulk steel, $7.50. 

Robes.—As might be expected at 
this season of the year, the retail de- 
mand for automobile robes, etc., is be- 
ginning to pick up. Last year the 
hardware jobbers going in on this line 
of goods did the largest business on 
record. This year they anticipate an- 
other period of prosperity, but most of 
them have been very conservative in 
purchases of stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Automo- 
bile cloth, gray and black, 56 x 64 in., 
$2.75 each; 60 x 80 in., $3 each; better 
grades in a larger variety of colors, 60 x 
70 in., $3.65 each; pieced plush, 54 x 72 in., 
$7.50 each. Chase robes, in colors, 54 x 72 
in. Sanford, $10.50 each; St. Louis, $13 each; 
Omaha, $13.50; Newton, $15 each; Exeter, 
$16.50 each. 

Screws.—The screw supply situation 
is clearing up a great deal slower than 
most people anticipated. While it is 
true that some sizes of screws are more 
plentiful than they were, a majority are 
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not so. For instance, there are some 
sizes of brass wood screws on which 
the best delivery the manufacturers 
can make is six weeks, and certain 
sizes of machine screws on which four 
months is the best delivery date ob- 
tainable. While the consumptive de- 
mand is not as urgent as it was two 
or three months ago, it nevertheless is 
far in excess of the supply. Under 
such conditions the hardware trade 
here cannot figure how the market can 
become weak for several months at 
least. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 674% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; fat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 per 
cent discount; flat head nickeled, 55 per 
cent discount; flat head galvanized, 52% 
per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 10 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and hexagon, 
list, also 20 per cent discount; fillister, list 
plus 10 per cent discount; flat and round 
cap, list plus 25 per cent discount; tron 
machine screws, flat and round head, 40 
per cent disqount; fillister, 30 per cent dis- 
count; flat and round head brass, 30 per 
cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent discount. 


Tacks.—One of the leading New Eng- 
land manufacturers of tacks has ad- 
vanced prices, according to a prelimi- 
nary announcement made to jobbers 
here. The exact extent of the advance 
has not been figured out, but the new 
jobbers’ lists should be ready within a 
week, 

Thermometers.—The hardware job- 
bers are going in for thermometers this 
year on a larger scale than they have 
before in several seasons. That is be- 
cause thermometers have not been 
available. Prices for them are com- 
paratively high, but the demand is a 
shade better than normal due to the 
fact that retail stocks are depleted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Ther- 
mometers, house, plate glass, 8-in. spirit 
or mercury, $15 per doz.; 10-in., spirit or 
mercury, $21 per doz. Pasteurizing, 10 deg. 


plus to 210 deg. plus, one each to wooden 
box, $7.50 per doz. 


Linseed Oil After declining to $1.17 
per gallon in barrel lots, the local 
market for linseed oil has grown firmer 
and to-day is quoted at $1.20 per gallon 
in barrel lots, at $1.30 in 10-gal. lots, at 
$1.35 in 5-gal. lots, and at $1.40 in one- 
gal. lots. The consumption of paints 
holds up remarkably well, thanks to 
weather conditions, and this fact is re- 
flected in the market for linseed oil. 

Turpentine.—The turpentine market 
continues to display weakness because 
of comparatively free offerings and a 
light demand, both for domestic and 
foreign account. As compared with a 
week ago, prices are 6c. per gallon 
lower, the market to-day being quoted 
at $1.42 per gallon in barrel lots, at 
$1.52 in 10-gal. lots, at $1.57 in five-gal. 
lots, and at $1.62 in one-gal. lots. 


Richard H. Barron, who for a num- 
ber of years was employed at the Abbe 
Hardware Co. store, New Britain, 
Conn., died recently at the St. Francis 
Hospital, Hartford, Conn., of kidney 
trouble. ‘ 
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Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 
find 


Wheelbarrows.—Manufacturers 
ii practically impossible to procure 
sheet steel trays for barrows. There 
is a serious shortage of better grades 
of barrows. No price change reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted wheelbarrows, $56 per doz.; 
tubular steel wheelbarrows, $9.15 each; 
garden, wood wheelbarrows, $81 per doz. 


Wire Cloth.—Sales for this season 
are at a standstill. Due to the shortage 
nearly all dealers and jobbers were 
able to clean up their stocks very 
closely. No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
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Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 


Wire.—Shortage of black annealed 
wire is extremely acute. In fact, con- 
tractors putting up concrete structures 
have difficulty in operating even though 
sizes unsuited for the work are substi- 
tuted. This shortage is mostly felt in 
the larger cities where practically all 
large buildings are now being built up 
of concrete, the wire being used to tie 
forms into place. Manufacturers re- 
fuse to accept any orders. No price 
change since that of last week’s report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black annealed wire, No. 9, $4.85 cwt.; 
galvanized annealed wire, $5.55 cwt. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 18 


HERE has been some slowing down 

in the retail hardware business re- 
cently, owing apparently to the fact 
that seasonable buying for fall and 
early winter has not yet got well under 
way. There was a little spurt during 
a few cool days, but the warm weather 
that has generally prevailed has not 
stimulated fall buying. However, the 
volume of business is still fairly good. 
Retailers are buying very conservative- 
ly to replenish their staple stocks and 
have placed orders quite freely for 
seasonable merchandise for next spring. 
They are now placing orders for holiday 
merchandise. 

Deliveries have improved materially 
in nearly all lines and jobbers now have 
good stocks. Consequently consumers 
can secure merchandise fairly promptly 
from both manufacturers and jobbers. 
The supply of carpenters’ and me- 
chanics’ tools, however, is still some- 
what short, and cutlery is expected to 
be scarce for some time. Dealers look 
for a heavy volume of business as soon 
as the weather becomes cooler. 

The general attitude of the buying 
public is to defer purchasing until 
prices become lower, but this applies 
mostly to other than hardware lines, 
although present prices on stoves, and 
possibly a few other lines, are affecting 
the volume of sales. Prices apparently 
have reached the peak and during the 
past week or two there have been prac- 
tically no price advances. A decline 
is noted on one line of wringers and on 
wool twine. New prices for next sea- 
son have come out on wire cloth and 
poultry netting. Wire cloth is about 
10 per cent higher than a year ago, but 
poultry netting is unchanged. 

Aluminum Ware.—Retailers and job- 
bers report a fair volume of business in 
aluminum kitchen utensils, but jobbers’ 
stocks are still short. One manufac- 
turer recently made a price advance of 
5 per cent, but this advance is not gen- 
eral. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for tires is very light. The 
demand for accessories is about normal 
for this time of year. Prices on ac- 
cessories are steady. 

Axes.—The supply of axes is now 
sufficient meet the demand of the 


to 


trade. There has been a shortage for 
a long time in the better grades. The 
demand at present is quite active and 
this probably is to some extent due to 
the fact that there has been a shortage. 

Barb Wire.—Shipments of barb wire 
from the mills have improved some- 
what, but jobbers’ stocks are still low. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 


hog wire, $4.55; American special, 


Binder Twine.—Jobbing houses have 
commenced to take orders for binder 
twine subject to prices prevailing at 
the time of shipment next year, manu- 
facturers not having yet announced 
prices. Retailers are buying quite 
freely. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Shipments of bolts 
and nuts are better than they have been 
for a long time and jobbers now have 
good stocks. The demand is fairly 
good. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ prices are as follows Machine 


bolts, large and small, 10 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, large and small, 5 per 
off list; bolts, 50 and 10; lag bolts, 50; 
hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon 
tapped, list. 


Childrens’ Vehicles.—The demand on 
jobbers for kiddie kars, velocipedes and 
tricycles has improved somewhat, 
retailers are now placing orders 
holiday stocks. 

Cutlery—The supply of cutlery is 
very short and jobbers’ stocks are low. 
It is not expected that manufacturers 
will catch up with the demand for some 
time. The volume of business is about 
normal. 

Chain.—Chain is in fair demand, or- 
ders being taken at the recent 10 per 
cent price advance. 
common chain at 10'%%c 
from stock 


cent 


Stove 


as 


for 


Jobbers quote 
é j 


per Ib., delivered 

Electric Heaters.—Orders are 
being taken for electric heaters 
early delivery and jobbers report a fair 
volume of sales. Prices are the same 
as a year ago. 

Garden Hose.—Sales of garden hose 
for next spring have been very heavy 
and some of the jobbers are now well 
sold out. Prices are unchanged. 

Galvanized Wire.—Galvanized wire 
is moving rather slowly at present, 
probably due to the fact that some of 
the retail trade are allowing their stocks 


now 
for 
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to run low in order to take advantage 
of any concession that may be made in 
prices. The supply has become plenti- 
ful and with good stocks jobbers can 
make early shipment. 

Glass Cooking Ware.—There is a 
good demand for Pyrex glass cooking 
ware and for mountings for the holi- 
day trade. One of the leading jobbers 
now has a large stock of this ware and 
expects to be able to fill all orders 
promptly. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Ice cream 
freezers continue to move well for 
spring delivery. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quot White 


Mountain freezers 
is follows: 2 3 ‘ 


2-qt., $3.< $3.95; 4-qt., 
$4.80; 6-qt., $6; 8-qt., 
Ice Skates.—There is still a fair de- 
mand for ice skates, although the heavy 
buying for next winter is over. Job- 
bers have fair stocks of most items. 
Jobbers quote Union Hardware Co.'s 
polished skates with screw clamps at $1.95, 
$1.30, 3 for the three popular grades 


Nails and Wire—The demand for 
nails continues in excess of the supply 
in spite of the slump in building activ- 
ity. However, deliveries show some im- 
provement. Prices un 


$1.85 


‘hanged. 

quote prices as follows Wire 
No. 9, annealed wire, $4 

ement coated nails, $4 per 100 


are 


Jobbers 


per 


Oil Cook Stoves.—Oil cook stoves 
are moving well for spring delivery, 
and some orders are being placed for 
early shipment. Prices are unchanged. 
indard line of wick 
2-burner, $14.85; 

$24.45. 

Oil Heating Stoves.—The demand for 
oil heating stoves is rather light. 
There price change re- 
cently. 

eating 


Jobber indard type 
tove at $5 for ipanned and $5.80 for 


el-plated tri: 


Jobbers quote st 


cook tove follow 


As 
>-burner, $19.45; 4-burner, 


has been no 


vith 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Manufacturers have announced new 
prices for next season. Wire cloth has 
been advanced about 10 per cent, but 
prices on poultry netting are unchanged. 
Orders are now being taken by jobbers 
for shipment until Feb. 1. 

Jobbers quote as follow oultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount f.o.t ittsburgh 

er 


pment fro k for 
galvanized weav black wire cloth, $2.75 
per 100 sq. ft. for shipment from stock, and 
$2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh*for mill shipment; 
white metal and galvanoid wire cloth $3 
per 100 sq. ft. for mill shipment and $3.25 
for stock shipment; bronze wire cloth, 
$9.25 per 100 sq. ft. 

Rope.—Rope is in very good demand 
for spring shipment, but sales for early 
delivery are light. Prices are un- 
changed. 

r ot ks: 
per 


12 per lb. from 


quote 
ju 


Range Boilers.—The shortage of 
range boilers has disappeared and con- 
sequently quick shipments can be se- 


cured. The demand is light. 


ged range boiler at 212.80 ea 


Roller Skates.—Jobbers report a very 
gvood volume of orders for roller skates 
for early spring delivery. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers Hard 


'nitad 
quote r 
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pany’s roller skates at $2. ¥- each for Nos. 
4 and 5 and $2.75 for No. 6. 


Robes and Blankets..-The supply of 
robes and blankets is still rather short. 
Some of the manufacturers have not 
filled all their early orders and are not 
accepting additional orders. A change 
in price is not expected for this season, 
but jobbers will avoid carrying stocks 
over, as lower prices are looked for next 
year. 

Plumbers’ Supplies.—The falling off 
in the demand for plumbers’ supplies, 
due to the curtailment in building opera- 
tions, has resulted in a decided easing 
up on deliveries. Jobbers now have 
very good stocks of plumbers’ brass 
goods, but the supply of porcelain 
enamel ware is not yet plentiful. 

Stoves.—There is a fair demand for 
coal heating stoves, but gas stoves and 
ranges are moving very slowly. The 
present high prices are having effect 
on the stove business, and manufactur- 
ers are getting in better shape on de- 
liveries. Prices are expected to stay 
where they are until January, but some 
look for lower prices at that time. 

Steel Sheets.—Deliveries by the sheet 
mills have improved and jobbers now 
have fair stocks. The demand is good. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote black sheets at 8.50c. and 
galvanized sheets at 9.50c. for No. 28 gage. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Orders 
are fairly plentiful for screen doors and 
windows for spring delivery. Some 
shading in prices is reported on factory 
orders, but it is claimed there is less 
price cutting. than usual. 

Shovels.—Jobbers are booking a good 
volume of orders in shovels for spring 
delivery at present prices. 

Jobbers quote shovels at $15 per doz. for 


the fourth grade, $16.50 for the third grade 
and $19.75 for the first grade. 
Mfg. Co., 


Wringers.—The Lovell 
Erie, Pa., has made a price reduction of 
approximately $2 a dozen on its vari- 
ous lines of wringers. 

Washing Machines.—The demand for 
electric washing machines has fallen 
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off and some of the manufacturers are 
rapidly catching up on_ deliveries. 
Prices are unchanged. One leading 
manufacturer is guaranteeing present 
prices until February. 


Vacuum Cleaners.—The demand for 
vacuum cleaners has fallen off consid- 
erably recently and some of the manu- 
facturers are curtailing production. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Wool Twine.—Manufacturers of jute 
wool twine have reduced prices lc. per 
Ib. and jobbers have made a correspond- 
ing reduction. 


Jobbers quote common wool twine at 23c. 
per lb. for spring shipment and finished 
wool twine at 29c. per Ib. 


Boston Cutlery 
Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
3oston, Oct. 16, 1920. 

HE cutlery business is excellent, 

according to the jobbing houses 
here, who are pushing Christmas goods 
to the limit. It is evident that the re- 
tail trade has tired of waiting for cut- 
lery prices to drop and has come to the 
realization that if dealers are to par- 
ticipate in the holiday trade they must 
climb on the stock-up band wagon. Go- 
ing business, however, is largely con- 
fined to medium-priced articles, and 
jobbers are having no difficulty in get- 
ting practically everything in this line 
they want. 

Hardly a day passes but what job- 
bers have an opportunity to buy pocket 
knives of the cheaper varieties, but the 
average house is passing up such op- 
portunities and trying to get back on 
brands handled prior to the war. No 
trouble is experienced in securing 
medium-priced scissors and shears, but 
high-priced kinds cannot be called 
plentiful by any means. The retail 
trade is being advised by the Genco 
razor interests that they are offering 
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$1,000 in cash prizes for the best 
window displays of their product dur- 
ing the week beginning Nov. 8. 


Cleavers.—Family size, $6 per doz.; 
lamb, 8-in., $32; market, 8-in., $42; 9-in., 
$45; 10-in., $48. 


Butcher Knives.—Plain beech handle, 
5-in., $3.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; 7-in., $4.75; 
8-in., $6; 9-in., $7.50; 10-in., $9; a 
$12.50; 14-in., $16. Ebon 
brass rivets, 6- in., $7 per doz.; 
8-in., $9.50; 10-in., $13.50; 12- “ “ "$17:5 
14-in., $21. 


Kitchen Knives.—Beech handle, $1.50 per 
doz. Better grades, in display box (as- 
sorted), two steel rivets, $2 to $3.50. Ebony 
=— (in display box), riveted, $3.50 per 
Ox. 

Pocket Knives.—Cocobolo, ebony or sta 
handle, two-bladed, steel lined, length 3 
in., $6 per doz.; with chain, $7. Cocobolo, 
ebony or stag handle, two blades, brass 
lined, bolster and shield, length 3% in., $8 
per doz. Cocobolo, ebony or stag handle, 
two blades, brass lined, cap, bolster and 
shield, length 3% in., $12 per doz. 

Putty Knives.—Cheaper kinds, $1.20 per 
doz.; metal handles, $1.50; cocobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with 
heavy brass rivets, $4.5 


Scraping prom seacio ll kinds, $1.20 
per doz.; better grades, beech handle, 
$3.75; be st grades, cocobolo handle and bol- 
ster, $7.50 

Shoe Knives. — Universal square and 
sharp, all lengths, $1.80 per doz. Tuck, 
square and sharp, all lengths (black dia- 
mond), $2.25 per doz. Hawk Bill, $2.50 per 
doz. 

Snips.—Tinners’ No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 
10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13. Dental snips, No. 0, 
$12.50 doz.; No. 1, $13.70. Pocket snips, 
No. 13, $1. 12 each. 

Scissors. a ae a — Landers, 
Frary & Cc lark, 4-in., 50 per doz.; 4%- 
in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; st $14 Heinisch 
& Wiss, “ila, $12.20; 5-in. $13.10: 6-in., 
$14.70. Pocket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%4- 
in., $11.95; 5-in., $12.40. Button hole, 4%- 
in., $14.75 per doz. Manicure, 3%-in., 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $16.35 per doz. 


Shears.—Landers, Frary & Clark, 
japanned straight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 
per doz.; 6%4-in., $11.25; 7-in., $11.75; 7%- 
in., $12.50; 8-in., $13; 9-in., $16.20; 10-in., 
$20. Nickeled straight trimmers, 6-in., 
$12.50; 6%4-in., $13.25; 7-in., $13.75; 7%4-in., 
$14.50; 8-in., $15; 9-in., $18.20; 10-in., $22. 
Bankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., $24.75. 
3arbers’ shears, japanned, 7%4-in., $12.50; 
pickled, S8-in., $15.50; French _ pattern, 
8-in., $15.50. Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, 
straight, 6-in., : 6%-in., $11.75; 
7-in., $12.40; "7\%-in., $13.10; 8-in., $13.80; 
9-in., $17.25; 10-in., $21.25. Nickel- plated, 
6-in., $12.90 per doz.; 6%4-in., $13.90. 

Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1, 
$14; No. 2, $18: list discount, 25 per cent. 
Hair clippers, $1.25 to $3. 75 each. 


Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—October 21, 1921 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., Spirits of Turpentine Dink, Meese 6c0svvc cess 5% @10 
table Oils— ares 2.90@3.10 PSO i cas ee ecerers 1.25 Black, Drop ......seees 6 @15 

Je. > Black, IWOry .cccsccces 16 @30 

Linseed, Raw, carload Neatsfoot, Prime....... 1.20@— Gum Shellac Lampblack , 15 @45 

ee ee $1.07@ Palm, Lagos, in casks, ONE Tie -oe dar Vaeneess 1.67 Biud. Chinese re .. 90@ .95 
City, 5-bbl. lots, gal. .$1.10@— spot per Ib.........10%@10% Dine Oramge «.cicaens 1.02@ Blue, cheaatets 90@ .95 
Out-of-town, 5 bbl. lots Soya Bean, bbl. lb..... 134% @13% A. C.. Gamat... cccvscccsecss 00 Blue, Soluble ....-<0-. .95@1,00 

and over, gal....... $1.07@— BED, o-.c adele ws taewes eee nominal dia 

° Blue, Ultramarine ..... 15 @45 
hs Miscellaneous ' 
Aine cng ear on Raw. bitin gerd SPT eae — Brown, Amertenn, Borat 8 @4 
, , Tr, > > . part Gees he ae ae Biown, Sienna, Italian, 
in bbis., per gal... .$1.75@1.80 Prime, White, tom......0e0- ven oe Se ae ae pee, 1.67 Burne and Powdered... 6% @16 
Off color, tom.....-.ceeeees 3@26 BIR 85k sea 1.05 Daher. ube 5 @8 
Ovtton seed, crude, Chalk enteate . e irkey, Umber ........ 

f.o.b. mill, lb........ 7% @8% Seavey pee » per pn vin White and Red Lead, Etc. Brown, Raw Lump.... . @ 6 
Bleachable vee - 9%@10 dani heaniiclen # Cents per 1b fae Green, Baik iby - oe 
Yellow Summer, Prime, lb.14@— China, Clay, domestic powdered, White Lead, Dry....... 10%@11 pple nae 40 @— 
Tallow, acidless, gal......1.32@— DET COM cesses eeeereveereeeee 25 lle ac scacnsostren 14 @15% Red C 

on 3 Carmine, No. 10, 
Menkeden Imported, powdered, per ton,.... 35 Red Lead, Dry........ 12. @1s MR viseceepssdases 56 @5.10 
Crude, bbi., gal........... 48@50 Whiting, per 100 lb.: Im ONS 2... cvcccveee 15% @16% Indian Red, Standard...14 @16 
Light pressed, gal..... . .80@82 Commercial ..2-.6s000% 1.40@1.50 Pyro Rose PIME .ccscccccces 28 @40 
Bleached Winter, gal . 82@84 RP rr ee 1.40@1.50 , ses , TUNED Red occ cccccoes 25 @30 
Oxide, Selected, per lb..104%@11 * > 2 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl., Ex. Gilders ........... 1.50@1.60 Red Seal .. 11%@11% PN NE istenrccrccs 2.25@2.50 
Mi: ¥.: par tb... .16', @16% Litharge, casks, per Ib. .11%@12\% Grisa taa 12% @12% Commercial ...........25 @50 
eee J 24, e = 
Cod, Domestic, Prime...... 80@85 Glues WIS Bead cccvvscoess 13% @13% Yorn, mae . “yl 

. Natural Red Oxide..... 4%@— 
Newfoundland, in bbl...... 88@90 PCM... saws nbenesawanedee 2.00 Dry Colors Yellow, Chrome .. 35 @38 
Corn, Refined, bbl., Ib....16@16% ee Pe 16 Per Ib. Ochre, French eoeccsece 4% @ 5% 
Crude, bbl., per Ib...... 12% @138 DE awandksisenesaacsen 385@40 Black, Carbon Gas..... 15 @30 Demestie wccccccccccns 30 @io 
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The Canning Season 
(Continued from page 59) 


there is a wide latitude of choice 
for the dealer for the demand is 
great and American ingenuity has 
brought out many and varied an- 
swers to it. The best way to be 
sure of getting the entire list of 
small helps is to have some practi- 
cal housewife tell the process and 
the items needed for it. 

There is one item, however, 
which needs no words from the 
housewife or any one else, and 
which must be handled from only 
one standpoint—that of quality. 
_The success of whatever method 
is used depends upon the quality of 
the little rubber ring which will 
either make and keep the contents 
indefinitely or ruin it hopelessly. It 
is not only a rubber ring at a price 
which even in the best is small, 
which the dealer sells, it is the sat- 
isfaction of the customer with the 
entire list. The rubber ring is the 
keystone of the entire arch of crop 
conservation. Have the best, have 
plenty, and impress their indis- 
pensable value upon the customer. 

In the old days grandmother at 
great labor, cut fruits into pieces 
and spent hours turning them on 
a board in the sun. To-day the 
housewife cuts them up, and put- 
ting them on racks or shelves or 
anything else that comes handy, 
even to an ordinary table, turns the 
electric fan on them independent 
of weather and backache. Possi- 
bility of selling a few fans even 
now, but a still better idea in giv- 
ing the woman a suggestion which 
she will credit to the dealer. 


Seeing is Believing 


Kitchen equipment to-day is a 
matter of practical detail carried to 
perfection. Every item of work has 
its entire and complete kit of tools. 
Anything the woman in the picture 
wanted to do, for example, would be 
accomplished with the maximum of 
efficiency and the minimum labor. 
There are many small articles in 
the illustration which offer a silent 
but convincing evidence of their 
daily use. They are all good to 
handle. 

A simple but effective item that 
will always pull in connection with 
any display of conserving outfits is 
the actual result in jars, glasses or 
other containers. Crab apple jelly 
and quince preserves have a uni- 
versal appeal, for example. 

The present incarnation of the 
jelly glass in charming little tum- 
blers of paper prettily colored and 
sometimes decorated with raised 
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designs in contrasting colors is 
one of the best selling lines. 

Paraffine for the tops of jelly or 
jam is an indispensable item and a 
profitable one. 

Uncle Sam is telling the house- 
wife to conserve, and it is good talk 
to refer to him and the work he is 
doing. 


Last Shot at Hunting 
(Continued from page 60) 


any kid around a_ hardware store 
knows that the sale of a hammer 
means a chance to sell nails, but 
it sometimes takes a long period 
of training before he tumbles. to 
the fact that the sale of a pound 


of nails may mean the sale of a ham- 
mer. It’s natural to look for little sales 
because they are easy, but it will be a 


long time before I forgot the time I 
sold a .35 caliber Remington rifle to a 


fellow who asked for a box of .44 ear- 
tridges, and told me he was off on a 
hunt for bear, elk and mountain goats. 
He didn’t know what he needed, but I 
had to break the news to him gently. 
I just switched the conversation to new 
guns and new cartridges, and finally 
began to compare the effectiveness and 
range of a .35 with the old .44. In 
about two minutes that man was talk- 
ing business, and ten minutes later he 
walked out carrying a $30 gun, a scab- 
bard and three boxes of .35 caliber car- 
tridges. 


Nothing Like Team Work in Gun Sales 


Most hunters do their actual buying 
a few days or at most a few weeks be- 
fore they start on a hunting trip. They 
like to study on it a while first. Then 
they like to try the new gun on a tar- 
get before they tackle the live game. 
In the grouse and duck districts the 
gun clubs do a lot of shooting the week 
hefore the season opens. The same 
thing is true before every big hunting 
trip. Keep this in mind and keep after 
the gun business until the hunting is 
all over for the season. Every sales- 
man in your store ought to have a live 
prospect list of men to whom he ex- 
pects to sell guns, and he should work 
that list to the limit. Every clerk you 
have has some gun prospect lined up 
right now. He may be keeping that 
prospect to himself in order to be sure 
some other fellow doesn’t close the sale. 
Just ask every one of the boys to throw 
their cards on the table, and work for 
the store rather than for individual 
sales. Then get busy yourself and help 
land a few good gun customers before 
your competitor beats you to the busi- 
ness. There is nothing like good team 
work in gun sales. 

Those guns in your rack will still be 
there after the ducks have gone South 
and the bears have gone into winter 
quarters if you don’t get busy. Start 
a real gun and ammunition campaign 
to-day, and stay with it to the finish. 
Change each gun prospect into a full 
fledged customer, and then add the 
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hunting and camping accessories needed 
to his bill and ring up real sales. There 
will be more figures in the profit side 
of your ledger when the inventory time 
comes around. 


Peak Points in Advertising 
(Continued from page 64) 
has no desire to engage in such a 
fallacious practise, but some retailers 
do exaggerate, and the effect is al- 


most as bad as if he had lied. The 
line of demarcation between gross 
exaggeration and out-and-out un- 


truthfulness is very thin, and one is 
quite apt to overstep it if he gets into 
the field of real exaggeration. 

One of the greatest—if not the 
greatest—assets a merchant can have 
is good-will. It is an asset that sells 
for dollars and cents when a busi- 
ness is transferred, and it is an asset 
that brings customers into the store 
every business day in the year. Why 
undermine and run the risk of wreck- 
ing this most valued foundation stone 
using advertising appeals that 
down rather than build up 
Confidence you must have 


by 
break 
good-will? 
to grow, confidence in yourself and 
your wares and confidence on the 
part of your customers in you. 

It is a little slower but a lot more 
lasting to build right than it is to 
spring up with mushroom rapidity. 
The dealer who overstates the facts 
and makes a big splash in the pool 
will get attention and a following, 
but that following will desert him 
some day. He may do more business 
to-morrow if he runs an advertise- 
ment to-day in which he departs from 
the straight and narrow, but one 
year from to-morrow, or two years 
hence he will be waiting for cus- 
tomers where the sensational 
competitor is trying to hire more 


less 


clerks. 
The “Money Back” Principle 


Some of the greatest merchandis- 
ing successes on record are built on 
a policy which has such unlimited 
confidence in the goods offered that 
they back every item with a “satis- 
faction - guaranteed - or-your-money- 
refunded” policy. A merchant might 
better lose the dollar or two involved 
in a complaint than to lose the busi- 
ness and good-will of a customer. 
Even when complaints are unjustified 
the merchant should show his sin- 
cerity and belief in what he sells by 
accepting it for return and refund- 
ing the money and with a smile 


a ways. 
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To summarize the essentials of ef- 
fective advertising copy: 

(1) It must be seen, and this can 
be accomplished by using good-sized 
advertisements in the daily papers 
with a liberal amount of white space, 
a distinctive signature and well-ar- 
ranged boxes and departments. 

(2) It must be read, and to accom- 
plish this it must be written in a 
plain vein, with a human-interest ele- 
ment and about something folks are 
interested in, being sure to tell the 
things they want to know about. 

(3) It must be believed, and to be 
believed it must be worthy of belief 
and have a positive foundation in 
fact. Good advertising is the right 
arm of selling. Why put that arm in 
a sling by crippling it with misstate- 
ments and exaggerations which the 
customer is bound to discover and 
disapprove of decidedly? 


New Life in Accounts 
(Continued from page 65) 
way to act, isn’t it? I am through. 
Sincerely, 
W. J. DEAN 
The sales manager lost no time 
but took the next train to see Dean. 
At first he was immovable. But 
over a convivial cup—of coffee—he 
softened his heart and promised to 
restore his account and to prove it 
he gave the sales manager an order 
for over one hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods. 


You Can Cure the Troubles 


No person, no firm can conduct a 
business so smoothly that friction 
will not develop. But that is no 
reason to let the gears eat into each 
other when proper lubrication will 


restore them to smooth running. 
Customers will become offended. 
things will go wrong. But the 


disease does not preclude a cure. 
Much of the difference between 
success and failure in merchan- 
dising is in the little things. They 
are often neglected because they 
are little and, if left to grow, they 
become big. Where is there a re- 
tailer that would not, figuratively 
“break his neck” for new business? 
Yet it seems so easy to let old ac- 
counts drift away. The dollar 
which the new customer spends is 
no bigger and no brighter than the 
dollar which the old customer 
leaves with us. Usually with less 
effort old business can be held and 


cultivated for richer yields than 
new business can be gained. It is 
not the new customer, is it, that 
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keeps business going? It’s the old 
standby. 

Time was when folks who fell in 
the water and could not swim 
drowned. Then we found out about 
rolling them on a barrel and pump- 
ing their arms. And now along 
comes the pulmotor, which actually 
make dead folks breathe. The pul- 
motor to use on our businesses is 
care for the steady customer and 
concern for the folks who have 
dropped by the wayside. 


Publicity for Retailer 


(Continued from page 77) 
kept in mind always that the store 
paper to be successful must be con- 
stantly inviting and the surest way to 
make it uninviting is to overload it 
with ads. 

The Hartley Co. is just starting out 
with their store paper and we trust 
these suggestions will assist them in 
steering a successful editorial course. 


Our Suggested Ad in a Store Paper 


No. 3 (7 in. x 10 in.). 

Our recent series of suggested ads 
have: been widely used and in many 
different ways. Some dealers have used 
them on blotters and on envelope slips. 
Here is a dealer who uses them in his 
store paper. 

The reproduced page is from the Oc- 
tober number of “Hackley’s Store 
News,” published by E. Hackley, Earl 
Park, Ind. We suggested these ads be 
run in the store paper for a period of 
four months, which would provide a 
new talk every issue. 

The idea of placing each store poli:y 
talk in the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page as is done by Mr. Hackley 
is a good one. The reader will look for 
the talks in the same place each month. 

Our suggested ads fit the store paper 
just as well as the local newspaper, and 
it is well to run them as much as pos- 
sible. 

Our Suggested Ad with Store Character 
No. 4 (1 col. x 12 in.). 

The same ad as was used by Mr. 
Hackley is used by the Blakey-Clark 
Co., Ennis, Tex., as a single column ad 
tying up with “Tim,” the store’s adver- 
tising character, 

C. B. Knighten of the firm starts the 
series with our own heading and adds 
one of his own which happily ties up 
to “Tim.” 

This is certainly a very neat appear- 
ing single column ad. The top cut of 
“Tim” and the bottom signature cut 
serve to set off the type display and 
attract the eye at once. 

We would be pleased to have more 
samples of publicity matter in which 
our suggested ads are being used. Our 


last two series should be running well 
into December, so send in the samples. 
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TRADE NOTES 


A. C. Tovey, office manager, J. Stev- 
ens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Rauch-Lang Co., Spring- 
field, automobiles. 

The total assets and liabilities of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., as of Sept. 1 last, 
were $10,448,348, as compared with 
$3,340,410 at the close of the previous 
year. The increase is largely due to 
the larger figures shown in the accounts 
receivable and merchandise inventory 
items. 





The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has issued a catalog, the first of 
its kind, on box strapping, box fasten- 
ers and corrugated joint fasteners, 
which is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains all information that might be de- 
sired on such subjects. 


The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., motorcycles and bicycles, reports 
a profit of $759,914 for the year ending 
Aug. 31 last, contrasted with one of 
$1,454,717 in 1919, and $740,691 in 1918. 


As an aid to solving the present dif- 
ficulty of getting quantity shipments 
through on time, the N. R. Allen Sons 
Co., Kenosha, Wis., has established a 
fully stocked branch at 328 West 
Seventh Street, South Richmond, Va. 


West Virginia Convention 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
1, 2, 8, 1921. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Chicago Club Officers 


Officers for the Hardware Club of 
Chicago for one year have been chosen 
at an election which aroused consid- 
erable interest Oct. 13. The new offi- 
cials are: President, A. Vere Martin, 
a former president; vice-president, 
Henry Squibbs; secretary, William S. 
Kennedy, re-elected, and treasurer, John 
Patton, re-elected. 

Board of governors, A. Vere Martin, 
Sylvester, David B. Ganns, Frank Coch 
and T. W. Tennyson. 

The club is in a flourishing state, 
with a large and very active member- 
ship. A winter of many pleasing social 
festivities is planned. 

Allan Colman, the retiring presi- 
dent, has given the club generously of 
his time and care, and retires wh a 
record of an administration which is 
full of commendable things. 

Vere Martin is one of the standbys, 
and has before him a fine record 
as president, a record which he is sure 
to duplicate to the satisfaction of all 
and the real success of the club. 
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The Big Buyers— 


The advertisement reproduced 
above makes a direct appeal to the 
biggest class of hinge buyers. It ap- 
pears in those magazines which are 
published especially for Architects 
and Builders — the magazines they 
are sure to read with keen interest and 
understanding. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


You can make this and all other 
McKinney advertising work for 
you. Display the McKinney coi- 
ored counter cards. Use the general 
hardware advertisements in your 
local newspapers. These cards and 
advertisements will be supplied free 
to all McKinney dealers. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of 
iicKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
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Products Being 


Galvanized Flower Vases 

For use in private conservatories and 
in florist’s shops the Rochester Can 
Co., 109 Hague Street, Rochester, N. 
Y., is making the Iron Horse galva- 
nized flower vase. 

These vases are made of heavy gage 
metal with extra heavy, hand soldered, 
water tight, seams. The sides are ta- 
pered and the top is reinforced with a 
heavy wire. They are made in five 
izes ranging in height from 8 inches 
to 16 inches, properly proportioned. 
The standard finish is the familiar gal- 
vanized-ware hue, with a stripe of red 
at the top and bottom. It is possible, 


however, to obtain any size finished 
with outer surface painted green or 
red, 


Two New Safety Razor Sets 


Two new and attractive safety razor 
sets have recently been placed on the 
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Silver Plated Set 


market by the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
These are especially adaptable for the 
ccming holiday season as gifts to men. 

One is a sterling silver set consisting 
of a case of genuine leather in black or 
brown calf skin, with a lining of velvet, 
a sterling silver AutoStrop_ razor, 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


twelve blades in a sterling silver box, 
end strop of selected leather. 

The other set is contained in a silver- 
plated, flat-topped case, engine-turned 





Sterling Silver Set 


with ribbon pattern, the lining is of 
velvet. This set has a silver-plated 
AutoStrop razor, a silver-plated blade 
box, with twelve blades and a selected 
leather strop. 

The company will gladly furnish in- 
terested dealers with further detail in 
regard to these two new sets and other 
models offered. 


New Drill Chuck 


A new post drill 
Model No. 1, is made by E. C. 
& Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

This new tool has a regular % in. 
straight shank to fit blacksmiths’ post 
drills. The square milled socket takes 
reguiar bit shank twist drills, which 
are kept from falling out or wearing 
out due to loosening by a friction 
spring. 


chuck, known as 
Stearns 

















New Stearns Chuck 


Reading matter continued on page 94 
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Inquiries in regard to this new tool, 
from all interested hardware dealers 
will be welcomed by the manufacturer, 
who says that the best material avail- 
able for such use is put into each No. 
1 post drill chuck. 


Universal Ratchet Socket 
Wrench 

The close, hard and otherwise inac- 
cessible places lose their grip of terror 
with the appoach of the new Peerless 
universal ratchet socket wrench, made 
by the Peerless Wrench Co., Providence, 
Rh. 4, 

This is a tool with all the many well- 
known advantages of the ratchet socket 
wrench with a universal swivel that 
permits the user to work successfully 
from any angle, a hitherto well-nigh 
impossible stunt. 

In spite of the unusual universal 
swivel, the head of this tool is excep- 
tionally small and may readily be 
placed in as little if not less working 
space as the old style familiar style. 
To reverse the ratchet the head is 
flipped over. 

Sales on this 


new tool, within the 
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New Peerless Wrench 





eastern territory, is handled by Walter 
J. Garrity, 29 Church Street, New York, 
N. Y. A very interesting booklet de- 
scribing this new wrench and other 
Peerless tools may be obtained if inter- 
ested dealers will address either the 
company or the accredited eastern sales 
representative. 
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Think of the Artisans 


and Farmers 
in your 
Community! 





Think of the tools and 
implements they have 
that need sharpening! 


Think of the wonder- 
ful Grindstone business 
you can build up among 
them after you get them 
m\ started with 


RICHARDS- WILCOX 
Smooth-Running Grindstones 


Scientifically constructed to operate conveniently and grind 
effectively. Eighteen stock styles of foot pedal and power 
machines, completely equipped. 


R-W Grindstone wont come back; 


customers who buy them will. 





CHICAGO” AT) RORA,ILLINOIS,U.S.A. xtw vorx 
LOS ANGELES ; MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LONDON.ONT. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES 


Spark Plug Wrench 

Among the line of wrenches made 
by J. W. Faw, Inc., 271 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y., the one to be most 
appreciated by the motorist is probably 
the Fawsco Spark Plug Wrench. This 
double-ended tool is made of heavy 
tubular drawn, hardened steel, cop- 
pered and nickeled. The pin or handle 
is of Bessemer steel. The wrench is 4% 
in. long, and is made with openings to 
fit standard size spark plugs. 

The many disadvantages of using an 
ordinary adjustable type wrench in re- 
moving plugs are eliminated with the 
use of this Fawsco tool. The chances 
of cracking the porcelain, of slipping 
and severing wires, barking knuckles, 
or of not meeting with much success 
in getting the plug out are a few of the 














Fawsco Spark Plug Wrench 


talking points given by the manu- 
facturer. 

Fawsco spark plug wrenches are 
packed in individual boxes, and are 
shipped in packages containing 50 tools. 
The shipping weight is 35 pounds. 


00 


Utility Protected Heater 
With approach of winter the real 
motor car enthusiast begins to wonder 
how he will keep his blood circulating 


during his long drives on cold Sunday 
afternoons, and on an occasional even- 


Reading matter continued on page 96 


Utility Heater—Foot Rail Model 


ing jaunt. The Hill Pump Valve Co., 
3elmont and Knox avenues, Chicago, 
Ill., says that it is no problem, for 
either one of its utility protected heat- 
ers will make the tonneau of the open 
or closed car a real cozy spot in the 
most severe weather. 

The heater is offered in two models, 
one a register type similar to the floor 
or wall register used with home hot air 
heating plants, the other is designed to 
replace the foot rail. The attachments 
furnished provide for connection with 
exhaust of the motor, so that there is 
none but the initial investment to be 
paid. Contact with the exhaust is con- 
trolled from the base of the seat. That 
is to say the heat may be used or turned 
off at will. It is claimed that sufficient 
warmth is given without the slightest 
danger of burning the shoes, rugs, or 
most important, the feet of the pas- 
sengers will not even be uncomfortable. 
The foot rail type serves as a‘foot rail 
all year round and so is a twelve-month 
convenience. As the register type is 
sunk flush with the floor of the car it is 


94 


never unsightly, but really adds to the 
finish of the car’s appointments. 

Both models are heavily nickel plated, 
easy to clean and simple to _ install. 
Two or three sizes are offered in both 
styles. Specifications are given fully 
in a small circular obtainable from the 
manufacturer. 


Valve Cage Remover 


The J. & B. Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has placed upon the market a 
valuable tool for use in garages and 
automobile repair shops in connection 
with valve-in-head engines. 

The J. & B. valve cage remover is a 
strong, well-constructed little tool, 


Using the J. & B. Remover 


which makes it possible for the valve 
‘ages to be removed without stripping 
the engine. It is not necessary to take 
down the water pipes or any other part. 

The design of the tool is such that 
the jaws are held fixed in the same 
plane, which makes it impossible for 
the valve stem to be bent in removing. 
The manufacturers state that the tool 
is rust proof, 

Prices and further information will 
be gladly furnished by the manufac- 
turers. 
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For every dealer we have an exceptional distribution proposition. 
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the amount of loss that may be ch 
consumption, 

completely consumed, to say nothing 
the missing motor, 

A full set of HERCUL 

smooth, consistent, dependable efficiency 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 





MUSKEGON, MicH —The Fawley-Ab- 
bott Co. requests catalogs on crockery 
and glass, electrical household special- 
ties, furniture department, heating 
stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines and wash- 
ing machines. ; 

Gary, Minn.—Groth & Hanson have 
dissolved partnership. Henry J. Han- 
son will continue the business under his 
own name. 

GERING, NeB.—A. O. Smith has com- 
menced business here, handling a stock 
of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, home 
barbers’ supplies, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware and sporting goods. Catalogs 
requested. 

MINATARE, Nep.—C. E. Clough has 
erected a new building to house a stock 
of the following, on which he requests 
catalogs: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, crockery and glass, cut- 
lery, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and tin shop. 


MounrtTAINAIR, N. M.—The Pinon 
Hardware & Furniture Co. will erect 
a new store building, and when com- 
pleted will occuny it with a complete 
stock of hardware, etc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Brunn & Co., 
who are now occupying their new 
store building, request catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, home 
barbers’ supplies. kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lubricating oils, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, toys, 
games and washing machines. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—P. M. Matheson, 
purchaser of the stock of the Charlotte 
Paint & Glass Co., is adding a general 
line of hardware. The concern will 
hereafter be known as the Matheson 
Hardware & Paint Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Pickering 
Hardware Co., doing both a wholesale 
and retail business, and established in 
1865, has renewed its lease on the build- 
ing at Fifth and Main streets for a 
period of 10 years. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO.—The Circleville 
Hardware Co., successor to the Secrest- 
Shaner Hardware Co., has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $80,000. 


DEFIANCE, OH10.—Greiner & Mangas 
have taken over the stock and business 
of A. J. Mangas, 517-519% Clinton 
Street. New fixtures have been in- 
stalled and the stock increased. Cata- 
logs requested on a line of aluminum 
and white granite ware. 

EUGENE, ORE—The Myers Electric 
Co., 821 Park Street, requests catalogs. 


TrocA, Pa.—M. P. Close has pur- 
chased the Daniel Berry hardware stock 
and will combine it with his own. 


WALHALLA, S. C.—Whitmire-Marett 
Co., operating a store at Westminster, 
has opened a branch store here, and 
will carry a full line of hardware, 
paints, oils, ete. 


CugERO, TEx.—The Nagel Hardware 
Co., doing both a wholesale and retail 
business, has increased its capital stock 
from $30,000 to $60,000. The concern 
commenced business in 1871. 


Superior, Wis.—The Bingham Hard- 
ware Co., 716-718 Tower Avenue, suc- 
cessor to Samuel Kernas, has remodeled 
its store. 


MANVILLE, Wyo.— The McKenna 
Hardware Co. has purchased the stock 
of the Austin Elquest Slack Hardware 
Co. stock. 


PursLo, Cot.—The Knebel Sporting 
Goods Co., 223 North Main Street, has 
enlarged its store. The new addition 
will give better facilities for display 
purposes. 

NortTH CrysTAL LAKE, ILL.—William 
F. Reddersdorf now carries a stock of 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 


LAKE Forest, Inut.—Charles Harder 
has disposed of his stock to Leon Wells, 
William Copithorne, Chris Peterson and 
George Robertson; former employees. 
The business was established 25 years 
ago by Mr. Harder. The firm will be 
known as the Wells & Copithorne Co. 


MORRISONVILLE, ILL.—Swinger Bros. 
have succeeded to the business of F. 
W. Kastien. 


VILLA GROVE, ILL.—R. J. McClintock 
is disposing of his stock and retiring 
from business. 


GREENFIELD, IND.—The hardware and 
implement stock of Chandler & Furry, 
20-22 N. East Street, is now owned 
by V. H. Furry. 


HUNTINGTON, INpD.— The De-Lite 
Electric Co. has commenced business 
at 211 W. State Street, carrying a 
stock of electrical household specialties, 
gasoline engines, lubricating oils, etc. 


ROCHESTER, IND.—The Stoner & Black 
hardware store, owned by Morris & 
Son, has changed hands. Arthur H. 
Clinton is the purchaser, and catalogs 
are requested on a line of implements 
and shelf hardware. 
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GUTHRIE CENTER, lowA —Hartman’s 
Hardware Co. has enlarged its stock. 


VENTURA, IowA.—The Lucas Trip- 
lett Hardware Co. has taken over the 
stock of F. W. Triplett, consisting of 
automobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and _ glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, incubators, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, 
toys, games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 


MILAN, MicH.—The Sanford Hard: 
ware Co. has been incorporated to do 
a retail and some wholesale business. 
The capital stock is $75,000, and the 
lines carried comprise automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separa- 
tors, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, incubators, insecticides, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
tin shop, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

FLORENCE, MINN.—Vadheim Bros are 
purchasers of the hardware business of 
G. Anderson & Son. 


CLAIRMONT, MINN.—The stock of 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, farm implements. flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
incubators, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _. oil 
cloth, lubricating oils, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, pumps, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
stgves and ranges, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines, owned by John Salmon 
has been sold to Salmon Bros: 


Hasty, MINN.—Judson Shaw, who 
has conducted business here for a num- 
ber of years, will retire. His two sons 
will continue the business under the 
name of Shaw Bros. Catalogs re- 
quested on a line of general hardware. 





























